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How the Fever of a 


Countess was Cured 


During World War II the best known specific for malaria, quinine, 
was a “must” in the knapsack of every one of our GI's in the South 
Pacific. In many cases, with quinine in short supply, its “equivalent” was 
either Atabrine or Plasmochin—quinine in synthetic form. 


Cinchona, from which quinine is derived, is taken from the bark of 
certain trees Originally native to South America. Legend has it that some 
three hundred years ago the wife of Count Chinchon, Spanish Viceroy of 
Peru, was stricken with fever. No treatment availed until one Juan Lopez 
Canizares stepped in. To him friendly Indians had revealed the secrets of 
a strange bark which, when powdered and administered as a brew, had 
always been found effective among fever-ridden members of their tribe. 


People continued to take cinchona, or quinine, with no idea of what 
gave it such magical therapeutic properties. It remained for the two 
French chemists, Pelletier and Caventou, to isolate it in 1820 and to show 
that it was the chief constituent of cinchona bark. Eventually, by trans- 
planting selected cinchona seeds in Java, quinine became a practical 
monopoly of the Dutch—a monopoly which led to the discovery of 
Atabrine and Plasmochin. 


In like manner, silk production was once a practical monopoly of the 
Orient. But, as we have pointed out in these columns, when Americans 
want something, they usually want it in abundance and at low cost. Silk, 
therefore, has been largely supplanted in this country by rayon. American- 
made rayon yarns have been so perfected that they now insure a fabric 
not merely “as good” as silk, but definitely superior in uniformity and 
durability. These are the yarns from which Allen Silk Mills today weaves 
the finest liturgical fabrics produced anywhere in the world. We sell them, 
for Altar Draperies and Sacred Vestments, exclusively through CHURCH 
GOODS DEALERS. For your own best interests, insist on your dealer 
showing you “ALLEN” fabrics. 


“Buy a 7. 


LEN SILK MILLS 
J, 


Lian” Pubes 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 

DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
eee 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Amer ican Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 
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Sister Agnes Gertrude was educated at 
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teaching in high schools in Massachusetts, 
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(Continued on page 187) 
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Religion in the School Paper 


HE high school paper is an index of the school 

that produces it. The reader can determine 
much about the spirit of the school, its academic quality 
and its achievements, even about the character of the 
student body, from a casual reading of one or two issues. 
If a school has anything distinctive about'it, that should 
be reflected in the pages of its paper. This does not mean 
that the youthful contributors are expected to devote 
time and space to laudatory notices of, say, a champion- 
ship football team or a victorious debating team. It be- 
longs to the faculty adviser to determiine the respective 
allotments of space to school activities, to personal items, 
to academic articles, to editorials, to news of interest in 
the school world, and to such other departments as have 
been determined in advance. Any department should be 
allowed to infringe on the space of any other department 
only after consultation with the faculty adviser. 

For a Catholic school to ignore religion in its pages is 
to prove false to its chief purpose. The Catholic school 
is established at immense sacrifice to give Catholic chil- 
dren that type of education which gives first place to 
religion, both as a body of doctrine and as a way of life, 
and thus enables Christian parents to rear and educate 
their children in accord with the demand of God guiding 
the Christian parental conscience. If the truly Catholic 
spirit permeates the school, this cannot fail to appear in 
the school paper. Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., who has 
written well about the Catholic spirit in high school 
journalism, tells us that he has seen Catholic school 
papers in which there was little evidence of Catholic 
origin aside from the name of the institution and the 
occasional insertion of the title “priest” or “Sister” or 
“Brother.” The true and finished man of character, as 
we learn from Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Christian 
education, is the proper product of the Catholic school. 
The Catholic school paper must have an interest in 
everything that contributes to the process of producing 
the true and finished man of character. By its very nature 
the Catholic school seeks first the kingdom of God and 
His justice. It teaches its students to live a life dominated 
by religious principles. Because it is immersed in super- 
natural living it must develop the supernatural spirit. 
The supernatural spirit, if vigorous, will express itself 
in all types of activity, not only in studies and religious 
works, but also in school music and socials, athletics and 
debating, and, of course, in journalism. 

“The school paper,” writes Brother Alfred, “should 
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have a definitely supernatural spirit, therefore, because 
it should reflect the activities, thoughts, desires, and 
aspirations of the students who have that spirit in a 
truly Catholic school.” But a Catholic spirit will not be 
found in the high school newspaper unless there is a 
strong supernatural life in the school. Our schools must 
get away from the spirit of secularism that is inevitable 
in schools that may not teach religion. The tendency 
toward a secularistic outlook in journalism is stimulated 
by the current textbooks in journalism, which ignore 
religion and religious activities and seek to develop 
journalistic talent in fields that are strictly non-religious. 
The day may come when some zealous teacher will pre- 
pare a journalism textbook for Catholic schools that 
will respect Catholic education’s order of values. Cer- 
tainly the religious spirit and its accompanying program 
of activities is the direct responsibility of the faculty. If 
they neglect to develop the religious spirit, the members 
of the staff will not be religious-minded and as a result 
can offer nothing in the field of religion to the student 
body. 

In such a school religious activities are non-existent 
or of very little influence upon the lives of the student 
body, and the members of the editorial staff find it im- 
possible to inject any life into the written account of 
them. We cannot take refuge in the fine journalistic 
theory that newspapers may never use their news as a 
means of propaganda. This is simply not the fact. We 
all know instances of even metropolitan dailies sup- 
pressing or altering the news to make it fit their ideas. 
Even if this were not so, even if daily newspapers lived 
up to their profession of never slanting the news, the 
Catholic writers on a high school paper need never fear 
to be emphatically on the Lord’s side. Religion enjoys 
a prestige in human life that has no equal in human 
experience. It deals with the good, and the good by its 
very nature is diffusive of itself. 

It must be propagandized. Propaganda is well defined 
by Father D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R., editor of The Liguo- 
rian, as “any means used by a human being or a group 
of human beings to influence the minds and wills of 
other human beings, to the end that they may accept 
certain convictions, or join certain crusades, or use cer- 
tain products, or follow a certain line of conduct.’ Forms 
of propaganda which exert influence upon people to do 
something that is unquestionably virtuous may be called 
good. The term has been much abused in our day. We 
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are here speaking not of controversial nor of bad propa- 
ganda, but of propaganda that is good because it seeks 
to influence people toward choices that are morally right. 
From the very moment of its institution the Catholic 
Church has made use of propaganda in the dissemination 
of truth, the Gospel truth, in accordance with the divine 
behest to go and teach all nations. This is good propa- 
ganda and rightly gives primacy to the spiritual and the 
supernatural in human thinking and living. There is no 
need for further vindication of the efforts of Catholic 
journalists to make the Catholic idea efficacious in all 
areas of contemporary experience. 

It requires the prudent guidance of faculty advisers to 
correct the impression current among embryo high 
school journalists that “snappy” material on sports, 
socials, and especially personals, are of prime im- 
portance. These young aspirants in the field must: be 
taught that news items on religious activities should 
occupy the first place, and that the real test of their 
journalistic skill is their ability to write about such 
matters in a way that will appeal to their readers and 


teach them the arts of Christian living, the art of the 
saints. “In a truly Catholic school,” writes Brother 
Alfred, “it is only proper that the power of the press 
should be used to promote the major objective of that 
school, the supernatural life of the students. Hence, the 
journalistic staff should seek opportunities to exert a 
religious influence on the students by editorials, feature 
articles, and proper use of the news articles.” 

We need not fear that this promotion of the super- 
natural life will rule out or destroy the sports page, the 
social columns, the gossip, the attempts at humor, and 
all the other elements which constitute the high school 
paper at present. The emphasis on religion is determined 
by the good tase of the faculty advisers and will be in 
accord with the traditions of the school. 

We have stressed a single defect not because we think 
it is the only defect in high school journalism, but be- 
cause it is the one which should give us greatest concern. 
High school editors should strive to make their papers 
more truly Catholic in spirit, with the ultimate objective 
of reestablishing all things in Christ. 


Patron of Teachers of Youth 


N a Brief issued on the fifteenth day of May 

1950 the Holy Father constituted and pro- 
claimed St. John Baptist de la Salle, Confessor, princi- 
pal patron before God of all teachers of youth and 
accorded him all the liturgical honors and privileges 
going with that title, omnibus contrariis non obstantibus, 
Pope Pius XII paid his tribute to the work of the Saint 
and of the Society he founded. It is fitting that this 
great teacher should be chosen as the patron of all 
teachers and student teachers. It is the particular dis- 
tinction of de la Salle that he established colleges to 
train teachers for their important work. The origin of 
training colleges for teachers, now found everywhere, 
must truly be attributed to him. This eminent pioneer 
in education esteemed the office of teacher so highly, 
writes the Holy Father, that “he would not permit the 
Brothers . . . to become priests lest they should be 
turned aside from their principal function.” 


The founder of the Christian Brothers was convinced 
that their vocation could lead them to truly great sanc- 
tity. The Institute petitioned the Holy Father that their 
founder should_be proclaimed heavenly patron of all 
teachers of both sexes, clerical and lay, whether actually 
engaged in teaching or preparing for the profession. 
The Holy Father willingly acceded to their wish, that 
teachers and student teachers might have a model whose 
example and virtues they could imitate, that they might 
have a more powerful incentive to fulfill their exalted 
vocation in accordance with the principles of the 
Faith. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools supply the 
faculty of many schools in the United States and 
throughout the Catholic world. We felicitate them on the 
action of the Holy Father constituting their founder as 
the principal patron before God of all teachers of 
youth. 


The Holy Father Seeks Peace 


HE prospect of a third war involving all the 

nations of the world is terrible to contemplate. 
Urging the heads of governments to strive earnestly for 
the attainment of true peace, our Holy Father reminds 
them (Encyclical, Summi Maeroris, July 26, 1950) that 
another war, with the instruments of destruction now 
available, could bring total ruin upon civilization. A 
just and lasting peace can be achieved through the 
principles and rules dictated by Christ. It is for the 
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nations of the world to approach the solution of their 
problems through the application of these principles 
and rules. Hate and blind rivalry must yield to justice, 
truth, and charity. The Pope calls for the raising of 
needy people to a state befitting man, not with force, 
not with agitations, but with just laws. “Every best gift, 
and every perfect gift, is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights, with whom there is no change, 
(Continued on page 167) 
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CATHOLIC TRENDS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By SISTER M. ROBERTA, O.S.F. 


St. Joseph High School, 408 Ormsby Avenue, Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvania 


OME TIME ago, I was asked the 

question, “How can you make geog- 

raphy Catholic? The earth is the earth and what has 

that to do with religion?” Maybe you are thinking the 

same thing and I would be very happy if I could convince 

you that geography in all our schools can become very 

thoroughly Catholic and make our pupils very God- 
conscious. 


GEOGRAPHY TOUCHES LIFE 


Geography is one of the most interesting of the sci- 
ences because it touches human life in so many places. 
A man may live all his life without studying even such 
common subjects as spelling and grammar, for instance, 
but he cannot grow up without constant contact with 
geography. The tiny baby just learning to walk is ac- 
cumulating geographic knowledge, learning which chairs 
are so far apart as to make an unaided journey between 
them impossible, which tables are so placed that they 
offer aid to a little voyager who has set’ out on too long 
a journey. The older child learns more: where the corner 
candy store is; where the fascinating ditch flows and 
down which toy fleets may be sailed ; which side of the 
house has the most pleasant breeze on a hot summer 
afternoon. To be sure, the child does not think of all this 
as geography—he is simply fitting himself to his sur- 
roundings ; but it is a type of the formal geography he 
will meet in later life, in his study at school, at his work 
and play in the years ahead. 

This is called the air age and as such requires a knowl- 
edge of the earth not before necessary. Many jobs lie 
ahead of the present generation that require more and 
more knowledge of the earth. Transportation in its 
various forms requires a knowledge of distance, space, 
time, and direction. Air travel depends greatly on geo- 
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graphic knowledge. Aviators, pilots, hostesses, and the 
like will be more in demand as mail by air, travel by air, 
business by air increases. The proper use of the radio is 
also connected with this subject. Atomic energy, which 
man can use for good or evil, is a product of old mother 
earth. All the modern inventions that man has only now 
learned to know have been in the mind of God from 
eternal years. The public school is also aware that there 
must be some change in the geography field. Some think 
that more geography must be taught, others that the 
content and approach must be different to meet present 
needs. 


GEOGRAPHY HAS VITAL JOB 


From a Catholic viewpoint geography has a still more 
vital job. Down through the centuries Christianity has 
had many heresies to battle. God in His providence 
always provides the weapons. Today we have a very 
subtle heresy to conquer. It is the duty of Christian 
teachers to train the boys and girls under their care to 
meet and conquer this world-wide error. The heresy is 
materialism, secularism. Geography is primarily a study 
of the earth and its peoples and, therefore, is a study of 
a material world. But this material world was created 
by God, for man’s use, and man must use the gifts that 
a beneficent Father has provided for His children: food, 
clothing, shelter, minerals, metals, soil, rain, sun, water, 
and air. But they can be used or abused. We must teach 
the children how to use materials for the honor and 
glory of God while using them for our human needs as 
God fully intends. God Himself deigns to use a few 
grains of wheat to fulfill.a sublime mission, for the wheat 
through the efficacy of the Mass becomes the Body of 
Christ. A few grains of wheat and the juice from a few 
grapes become the Body and Blood of the eternal Son 
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of God. But the trend today is to use material things for 
the sake of the material things themselves and not as 
precious gifts of God to aid us while traveling through 
time to eternity. 

An example of how to meet the heresy of materialism 
today can be found in the life of Christ. Repeatedly 
through the Gospels Christ warns us to use but not to 
set our hearts on earthly things: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God . . . and all these things will be added 
unto you, for your Heavenly Father knows that you 
have need of these things.” We must have food to sus- 
tain life but let us acknowledge that it is a gift of God. 
Let us train the children to show gratitude by saying 
grace before and after meals. Through geography, the 
study of earth and man, the study of material things, we 
can put a true value on these things. 


CHILDREN LEARN OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


The secularism of today excludes God from every- 
thing. In the secular universities, either some professors 
teach that there is no God, or else He is simply ignored. 
People strive for wealth and power and peace on earth 
without Him just for the sake of wealth and power. In 
the teaching of geography we have a marvelous oppor- 
tunity to teach our children to use the earth and its 
precious gifts as helps to love of God while using them 
for material needs from the hands of a beneficent Father. 
Teach them to recognize God’s love and providence 
when they take a cold drink on a hot summer day, when 
warmed by coal or gas in winter. This recognition of 
God made the saints say that God called to them through 
flower or sun or rain. 

In the Apostles’ Creed we pray and teach others to 
pray, “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth.” Since God is the Creator of the 
sarth, it is His and we rob Him of the rightful honor we 
owe Him when we try to separate the earth from Him. 
This article of the Creed should run through our entire 
course from the creation down through the ages of the 
earth. Six periods of time God used for creation of the 
earth. On the sixth day He made man, the master or 
steward of the earth while he works out his eternal 
destiny. In the past we have made geography very 
materialistic. The powerful exploiters were made the 
masters, forgetful that they were God’s stewards of 
mundane treasures and that on the day of reckoning 
they would have to give an account of their stewardship. 
The strong have often forgotten that the earth is God's 
gift to all, both strong and weak, large and small. How 
much love of God we could put into this study of its 
treasures which we use in our daily lives—gifts of God— 
water, air, coal, oil, steel, gas, plant life, and the animal 
kingdom. They were given to all men, not to just a few 
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who would use the earth for worldly gain only, instead 
of as a stepping stone to God Himself. 
Practically all geographies were written up to now 


from a purely materialistic point of view. They taught 


that the earth is round and is composed of land and 
water ; but no mention was made of God as the Creator 
of this earth. Nature gave man gold, silver, spices, and 
countless other gifts; but no mention was made of 
nature’s God. Man went in search of the treasures of the 
earth, maps were drawn, the size and shape of the con- 
tinents came to the knowledge of man; but no mention 
was made of the Providence of God in putting these 
things in the earth. After all, we believe that the earth 
was created by God ; we say so every day in the Apostles’ 
Creed. But the geographies ignored this fact, and instead 
we taught about the creation in a bible lesson, then went 
on to some other bible lesson. 

Indeed, this article of the Creed should permeate the 
whole study of geography, for if God created the earth 
it is His and cannot be separated from Him. God of a 
necessity must be linked with every phase of this study, 
When we teach history we teach the story of man, very 
often a sad wreck; but when we teach geography we 
teach the handiwork of God. 


OPPORTUNITY TO TEACH WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


All the social studies must of necessity be Christian— 
social living or civics, history and geography. Civics or 
social living is taught to lead the children to right living 
in social life. History, the study of man, should show 
how the Church has contributed to the growth of civiliza- 
tion. Geography, the study of the earth and the people 
who live on it, is our opportunity to teach world Chris- 
tianity. There must be cultivated in our pupils a knowl 
edge and regard for the peoples of the earth, our brothers 
in Christ, a building up of the responsibility to promote 
Christian ideals, and the desire to spread Christ’s king- 
dom over the earth. 

These considerations open vast fields of thought. We 
have a duty towards all men. It is the duty of those who 
know the truth to spread it, and not hide it under a 
bushel. The doctrines of Christianity belong in the re- 
ligion class but the knowledge and love of the people of 
the earth belong in the social studies and particularly 
in geography. It is here that the basic principles of mis- 
sion work should be taught. It is here that the second’ 
great commandment should be taught. 

We teach the three theological virtues, but how many 
times they have no meaning to the children. In geog- 
raphy we teach regard for all people, who are our neigh 
bors as Christ taught; here is where we teach love oi 
God the Creator and love of neighbor for God's sake. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Basic Principles of the 


PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


By RT. REV. MSGR. CLARENCE E, ELWELL, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, 600 Chancery Building, Cathedral Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


eral class or genus to which that thing belongs, the sub- 
class or species under that genus, and, if greater preci- 
sion is required, it should contain the specific differences 
which allow a person mentally to distinguish the object 
under consideration clearly, individually, and precisely, 
from any other. In this latter step, the four great philo- 
sophic “causes” or principles which account for any 
specific being will lead us to the complete answer and 
assure us that we have not omitted any important 
principle. 

To what genus does education belong? Education 
belongs to two genera: it is both an art and a science. 


EDUCATION A COOPERATIVE ART 





It is an art, the skillful application of means to an end. 
Under the arts, it is listed under the species of codpera- 
tive arts. Medicine and agriculture are also cooperative 
arts, 

Medicine gives external assistance which enables the 
internal powers of the human constitution to restore a 
person to health, The recuperative capacities are internal 
to the human being. Medicine so cooperates that they 
can perform their function. Agriculture also merely 
cooperates with the powers of nature. The forces of 
nature created by God account for the growing, but 
without the skillful cooperation of the farmer, only weeds 
will grow. 

education is a cooperative art. All education is self- 
education under God. All education is self-activity. God 
alone can directly affect man internally, but He has given 
man free will. So education is an external influence on 
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and cooperation with the internal powers conferred by 
God. The external educative forces must cooperate with 
the internal educative principles and vice versa. The 
educator is a man rapping at the door. 


EDUCATION A MORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


sut education is also a science, Indeed it must be a 
science before it can be an art—before it can be skillful 
application of means to ends. Now a science is a co- 
ordinated, systematized body of knowledge, with all its 
basic assumptions, facts, and principles set forth in 
orderly fashion. There are many sciences: theological, 
philosophical, mathematical, physical, moral, social, in- 
tellectual, and so on. Education touches each and every 
one of these; but, as education aims principally at the 
bettering of a human being and as this betterment is 
essentially an improving of his will or his moral nature 
it is principally under the moral sciences that education 
belongs. Moreover, because as we have already said, 
education cannot happen in a vacuum but only in a 
cooperative social milieu, it must be also classified as a 
social moral science. 

Accordingly, on the one hand, education belongs to 
the genus “art” and the species “coOperative art”; on 
“science” and to the 
and yet more specifically, 


the other, it belongs to the genus 
species “moral science,” 
“moral social science.” 

Now how can we differentiate this codperative art and 
moral social science which is education from all other 
arts and sciences? How can we specify it so that all its 
essential features and principles will unmistakably and 
without omission be faithfully presented? For we must 
have such mental comprehension if our educational prac- 
tice is to possess crystal clarity and not be muddled 
confusion and uncertainty. 


THE FOUR PHILOSOPHIC CAUSES 


It would seem that a further analysis of the art and 
science of education, under the four great philosophic 
causes already alluded to, would lead us to the certainty 
that we have atfained a complete analysis of all the most 
important principles of education. As a confirmation of 
this assertion, it may be pointed out that the encyclical, 
The Christian Education of Youth of Pope Pius XI, 
gives unmistakable evidence of having followed the 
“causes” as a point of departure and reference. Its four 
main divisions are: 

1. Who has the mission to educate? 

2. Who are the subjects of education ? 
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3. What are the necessary accompanying circum- 

stances ? 

4. What is the end and object proper to Christian 

education ? 

In these subdivisions, three of the four “‘causes” are 
easily identified as we shall presently see. An analysis 
of such books as William Kane’s Some Principles of 
Education or Redden and Ryan’s Catholic Philosophy of 
Education indicates that they also show a reference to 
the four causes. 

Let us look then at the four philosophical “causes,” 
A “cause” is “a principle which by its positive influence 
determines the existence of another thing.”’ All science 
properly so called deals with causes. They constitute the 
middle term in any logical demonstration. 

There are four basic “causes” or principles which ex- 
plain and account for any created being—education in- 
cluded, There are, first, the two constituent causes: 
the material cause and the formal cause, which unite 
to bring a certain being into existence. There is the 
efficient cause which brings them together ; and there is 
the final cause which denotes the purpose for which 
they were brought together, the purpose of the particular 
being’s existence. 

Let us apply this to education, and first, the material 
cause. 


THE MATERIAL CAUSE, THE EDUCAND 


What is the material cause of education or as the 
encyclical puts it, “Who is the subject of education?” 
What is it, which when united with the formal causes 
creates this thing we call education? The answer is man 
—human nature. 

The material cause of education is human nature in 
all its aspects, qualities and capacities. Education is a 
process which operates on a human being, attempting to 
change or improve him. 

The first principle of education, therefore, is concerned 
with a complete and accurate analysis of this material 
cause of education which is man. There can be no sound 
philosophy of education which is not correct in its analy- 
sis of the subject of education—the human educand. The 
encyclical, The Christian Education of Y outh, has given 
us a marvellously compact analysis of the nature of the 
educand : 

“ _.. the subject of Christian education is man whole 
and entire, soul united to body in unity of nature, with 
all his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right 
reason and Revelation show him to be...” 

If we were to make a systematic and schematic analy- 
sis of the subject of education, we would first refer to 
the two-fold aspect of natural and supernatural. Under 
each of these, we would have to consider both the i- 
dividual and the social implications. Thus, our total 
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analysis of the material cause would show that man 
has a physical component, a body, with physical organs 
and special senses, with imagination, instifcts, emo- 
tions, sense memory, and a capacity for bringing all 
sense impressions to a single focus. Man has also a 
spiritual component, a soul, with rational memory, and 
particularly with intellect or mind and with will or 
conative capacity. This two-fold nature, namely physical 
and spiritual, united in man, has a natural side and a 
supernatural side both individual and social. 

This is the first principle of education, of a sound 
philosophy of education—a complete and correct analy- 
sis of man as a child of Adam and a child of God. 


THE EFFICIENT CAUSE, GOD AND MAN’S 
SELF-ACTIVITY 










The second principle of education is concerned with 
the efficient cause. To put it as a simple question : “Who 
or what causes education?” The answer is double and 
sevenfold. There are only two direct efficient causes of 
education. The first is external to man but able to oper- 
ate internally. The second is internal to man. The first is 
God Himself. God is the efficient cause of education in 
that he created man and gave him all his powers, and 
also in that he can operate in man internally with his 
grace. If education means the process of improving men, 
then God is the one and only educator. He does the 
whole work. But yet, He does the whole work only in a 
human being who himself acts and coéperates with God 
both on the natural and on the supernatural level. In this 
latter sense, therefore, man educates himself. He learns 
and thus acquires intellectual habits. He develops moral 
habits, natural and supernatural, only by his own ac- 
tivity, with the codperation of course, of God’s grace, 
actual and habitual. The supernatural habits are indeed 
directly infused, but their development depends on man’s 
activity in coéperation with grace. 

Yet, because “education is essentially a social and not 
a mere individual activity,” the action of the educand is 
not sufficient to produce an education. There must be 
the operation of natural social agencies before even a 
naturally good education can be achieved; there must 
also he the action of the supernatural social agency, the 
Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, before a truly Christian 
education can be effected. 

There are therefore five social agencies which through 
their members, must work on and with the educand if 
an education is to result. These five are the family, in- 
cluding parents and other children; the Church, that 
mystical, supernatural society which perfects man in 
body, mind, and will unto the image of God; the State, 
without whose proper action man in the present world, 
cannot well attain his purposes in life; the school, which 
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works for the previously mentioned three societies with 
authority they delegated to it; and finally that unorgan- 
ized but nevertheless educationally powerful social 
grouping which we might refer to as society. These five 
social agencies—if we prescind from the action of the 
Church in so far as it is identified as the direct action of 
God—are external, indirect, instrumental, but indispens- 
able efficient causes of education. Without them there 
could be no education. Just as without the action of the 
direct agencies, God and the educand, there could also _ 
be no education. 

These five agencies using the total environment of 
Christian education, the Church particularly through its 
liturgy with its sacrifice and sacraments, the school witlt 
its instruction and training of minds according to its 
various curricula and levels, the home operating in all 
ways and on and for all faculties of the educand, these 
and the other agencies of education together with God 
and the educand constitute the efficient 
education. 





causes of 


THE FINAL CAUSE, THE AIMS 





The third principle of education is the final cause, that 
is the end or purpose of education (finis, end). In more 
commonly accepted pedagogical parlance, we would 
identify it as the aims, objectives, and goals, rather than 
the ends or purposes of education. 

Mortimer Adler has rightly said that the “ends” of 
education are its “first principles” and the “means” are 
the “second principles” of education. We have placed 
the material cause first, however, because it delimits the 
ends which a given being might serve. A ruler is in- 
tended to be used as_a straight-edge or as a measuring 
stick, although it may serve as a medium for advertising 
or even to hold up a window; but it could hardly be 
intended to serve as a source of illumination. 

Of course one might rebut that God has given to each 
and every creature, a nature in keeping with the ends he 
had in creating it and that, therefore, the final cause in- 
cludes implicitly the analysis of the material cause. Yet 
in a day and age still largely under the influence of the 
errors of both Rousseau and of mechanism, the analysis 
of the ends may become clearer if we first analyze the 
nature of the material with which we are working, which 
in education, as we have indicated, is the educand with 
his complete but fallen nature. So with that brief defense 
of our sequence, let us proceed to the final cause as it 
applies to education. 

The ultimate aim of education is identical with the 
ultimate aim of life, namely, the glory of God by showing 
forth that glory in the perfecting of man in all his ca- 
pacities. The more proximate and specific aim or final 
cause of education is the perfecting of man in his intellect 
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and will by the intellectual and moral habits, the natural 
and the supernatural, but particularly the latter. We 
shall list these habits in the following section to avoid 
repetition. 


THE FORMAL CAUSE, GOOD HABITS 


This brings us simultaneously to the fourth principle 
of education, the formal cause, that principle namely 
which formally constitutes a certain being to be this 
being and no other by giving the “form” which consti- 
tutes it in its specific nature. To put this in more under- 
standable terms, let us formulate it as a question : “What 


is it that makes education education?” Or even more 


clearly, ““What is it, the possession of which means that 
a person is educated or that he possesses an education ?” 
A person is educated or possesses an education, when 
he has been formed by certain intellectual and certain 
moral habits. 

A person possesses an education when, on one hand, 
his intellect is equipped and facilitated in its operations 
by the possession of the power and ease which comes 
from having the five intellectual virtues : wisdom, under- 
standing, knowledge—the three theoretical intellectual 
virtues—and prudence and art—the two practical in- 
tellectual virtues. A person is educated when, on the 
other hand, his will at the same time possesses the four 
great cardinal moral virtues which include and subsume 
all lesser moral virtues which are integrating or potential 
parts of these four. 


THE FORMAL CAUSE, THE SUPERNATURAL 
VIRTUES AND GIFTS 


A person possesses a Christian education when, in 
addition to these seven natural intellectual and moral 
virtues, he possesses the seven supernatural virtues and 
the seven supernatural gifts which perfect man in the 
likeness of God and in the image of Christ His Son. 

For the intellect, there is the supernatural theological 
virtue of faith; for the will, supernatural hope and 
charity. For the will again, the supernatural cardinal 
moral virtues, different from the natural moral virtues 
because they spring from a supernatural and not a 
natural principle. Their names, however, are the same— 
prudence, supernaturally supporting the will in its con- 
trol of the intellect ; justice and fortitude, supporting the 
will in control of itself; and temperance, supporting the 
will in its control, especially of our natural physical 
tendencies. 


In addition to these seven, and aiding them to attain 


their objectives are those superadded, supernatural gifts 
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of the Holy Ghost, which in part agree in name with the 
natural intellectual habits or moral habits already listed: 
wisdom, understanding, knowledge, counsel, fortitude, 
piety, and fear of the Lord. 

When a person possesses these seven supernatural 
habits and these seven supernatural gifts, we can say 
that he is “formed in Christ.” In the degree in which he 
does possess them and to the level to which he has 
developed them, we can say he has progressed in that 
Christian formation which is the goal of Christian educa- 
tion. The natural and the supernatural habits therefore 
are the formal cause of education. 


A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 


We can then, as a summary, give an outline of a 
definition of Christian education which might serve as 
an outline for an entire philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion. Let us do it thus: 

True education, Christian education, is a cooperative 
art and a moral social science which has for its subject— 
its material cause—the whole man in all his capacities of 
body and soul, mind and will, man fallen but redeemed, 
man individual but also social, man natural but also 
supernatural ; 

Its efficient cause, the self activity of man himself 
using the innate first principles of knowledge and moral- 
ity placed in him by God, but also using God's grace and 
the indirect instrumental causes in as far as they con- 
stitute the experiences and influences of the total 
curriculum of human life; 

Its objective, its final cause, the perfecting of man in 
mind and will and indeed in all his capacities, naturally 
and supernaturally ; 

Its formal cause, the possession of those perfections, 
those habits, those virtues, intellectual and moral, which 
in the natural order, make man humane and cultured and 
good, and in the supernatural order, form him in the 
very image and likeness of God. 

These then seem to be the basic principles of Christian 
education. They are hereby submitted to the Church 
and her experts in philosophy and theology for correc- 
tion in as far as there is need thereof and for clarification 
and expansion should that be helpful. They are sub- 
mitted to educators in the hope that they may encourage 
some among them to contribute to the development of 
an outline of a Catholic philosophy of education which, 
on one hand, is theologically and philosophically com- 
plete and accurate, and which, on the other hand, for the 
sake of the average teacher, is simple, and easily compre- 
hended. For it is only when our teachers have 4 
thorough, reflex, and explicit knowledge of the basic 
principles of Christian education that they will be able 
to apply them most effectively in the formation of the 
children committed to their care. 
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THE CATHOLIC GIRL AND 
HER NEEDS 


By SISTER AGNES GERTRUDE, S. C. H. 


St. Aidans School, Williston Park, New York 


INCE THE index of the soundness 

of a society or a nation is the mor- 
ality of its women, there is rightly a concern from the 
Pope down about the modern girl and the modern 
woman. Pope Pius XII, in his addresses to various 
organizations of women, has drawn some unforgettable 
pictures of the emancipated young girl of today who 
“believes she can with impunity read everything, see 
everything, try everything, taste everything—who will 
not listen to or accept advice and rebels at the slightest 
suspicion of protection.” 

“Even among Catholics,” he says, “false doctrines on 
the dignity of women, on marriage and the family, on 
conjugal fidelity and divorce, even on life and death, 
have steadily infiltrated souls, and like gnawing worms 
have attacked the roots of the Christian family and of 
the Christian ideals of womanhood.” 

Disheartened and humiliated, the religious teacher 
views with sadness the harvest fields where she thought 
she had planted good seed. There is so much cockle 
among the wheat. So many of her eager, bright-eyed 
little girls have grown into worldly-minded pagans or 
spiritual paralytics. 


I. IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION 


Yet she need not be discouraged. As Cardinal Suhard 
has pointed out, there are signs of a vigorous spirituality 
manifest in the Church, a new flowering of grace and 
sanctity, due largely to Catholic Action. The religious 
educator has her part to play in the new apostolate that 
is to leaven the masses and restore all things in Christ. 
Perhaps if she is wise and courageous enough, she may 
save the world through winning the future wives and 
mothers and shapers of the universe so thoroughly over 
to Christ that they will cease to be allured by the 
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dazzling evils of contemporary civilization and will be 
guided by solid principles of virtuous and happy living. 

The primary function of the Catholic school is to teach 
religion and the primary need of the adolescent girl is 
to learn religion. Doctrinal training is not enough. The 
young must be taught how to live their religion, how to 
wed their every action with the purpose of their exis- 
tence, how to act on principle, and how to have proper 
Christian attitudes towards God, the Church, the State, 
towards other human beings, towards love and marriage, 
towards labor and race, towards dates and home and 
part-time jobs, towards all the varied relationships that 
will demand their response and action. They need, there- 
fore, to know Christ, to love Christ, to follow Christ. 

As the eighth grade of the grammar school is the 
terminus of the Catholic classroom for a large percentage 
of our pupils, this program must be initiated about the 
sixth grade so that the Catholic girl be formed to the 
cause of Christian living before she is exposed to the 
dangers of an indifferent or hostile world. For those who 
pass on to a Catholic high school, much more may be 
done to fashion lay apostles in love with Christ and 
equipped to carry His message to the world about them. 

The religion period, then, must be the most attractive 
period of the day, the best prepared on the part of the 
teacher, the most fruitful in activities and projects and 
applications. In high school, the teacher assigned to the 
religion class should be the most alive and interesting, 
unselfish and energetic, and able to handle the subject 
matter successfully. Girls have complained that it seemed 
as though nuns who had been unsuccessful in teaching 
other subjects were shunted into the religion classes. 
Just because a woman is a nun doesn’t mean she is 
qualified to teach high school religion courses, they 
observe. 

The commandments should be presented positively 
and practically. Take the first commandment, for in- 
stance. In addition to corporate and vocal prayer, there 
should be definite training in interior communication 
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with God. “Helping girls to meditate is wonderful” is 
the reaction of one high school girl. 

The prayers memorized in childhood are never for- 
gotten. There should be plenty of them for every occa- 
sion and season. At the ringing of the bell, let the class 
pause to recite an aspiration. The ejaculations thus 
learned are a spiritual treasury for life. There are some 
excellent audio-visual aids now available for the presen- 
tation of the common prayers; such as “Prayers Every 
Child Should Know” and “The Way, The Truth, and 
The Life.” 

Stress the Mass as the greatest of prayers. The learn- 
ing of the sung Mass is a great preparation for the use 
of the Missal and the active participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice. During the eighth year the girls could well 
attend another Mass than the children’s to acquire fa- 
cility in following the Missal. The Sunday Mass could 
be prepared for on Friday by reading and discussing the 
proper. This is a practice to be promoted in family life, 
as is also the daily recitation of the rosary. Parish obliga- 
tions should be observed—saving from their own spend- 
ing money their personal contribution to the Church 
collections, reminding their parents or older brothers 
and sisters of religious duties, holydays, days of fast and 
abstinence, taking care of infants to allow mothers and 
fathers to attend Mass. This is a form of incipient lay 
apostolate which cannot begin too early. Children should 
be led to realize their part in the Mystical Body and 
their responsibilities towards other souls as well as their 
own. 


FOSTER NATURAL QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


It is not too soon to look for and foster natural quali- 
ties of leadership in our junior high school girls. The 
class officers, elected democratically—and how American 
children love such elections—can meet with the teacher 
for private discussions without arousing jealousy. They 
should be given definite responsibilities and practical 
experience in addressing their classmates and organizing 
activities, such as mission aid, charitable drives, radio 
and dramatic skits for the propagation of Catholic ideals. 

During the high school years, when the desire of 
youth to love and be loved is so strong, we should lead 
our girls to turn to our Lord as their “tremendous 
lover,” to know the extravagance of His love, the appeal 
of His beauty, wisdom, and goodness, His personal con- 
cern for them and tender watchfulness, and thus found 
a devotion to Him that will last a lifetime and guard 
them against the subtle dangers of false ideals and de- 
ceptive values. 

A love of Christ as the Absolute Truth is needed in 


1Catholic Children’s Record Club, New York, N. Y. 
2Catholic Visual Education, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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this age when cheating and dishonor are so rampant. The 
religious teacher herself must be open and severely 
truthful, if she is to train her pupils to esteem frankness 
and sincerity as dominant ideals. 

The question of guidance of the young is a delicate 
and important one, which religious teachers should be 
trained to handle in their preparation for high school 
work. Early guidance should be general, pointing to the 
three states of life as three roads to a common goal, 
heaven. In the eighth grade more detailed instruction 
should be given by a priest. Purity should be presented 
as a positive virtue, characteristic of strong and coura- 
geous womanhood, and above all of our Blessed Lady. 
Mothers should be encouraged at parent-teacher meet- 
ings not to shirk their duty to instruct their daughters 
on the subject of sex and purity. A series of booklets 
called “Mother’s Little Helper,”® 
to inquiring parents seeking aid in this matter. 

In high school, more detailed discussion may take 
place. The encyclical on Christian marriage provides the 
proper approach and handling of this all-important sub- 
ject. The teacher entrusted with the study of this portion 
of the high school religion course has a glorious oppor- 
tunity to prepare the young for their future living. An 
inept and indifferent teacher will accomplish nothing. 

Young girls do not like to be preached at. They are 
afraid that the older generation of religious will try to 
strait-jacket them into “old-fashioned” views of life. 
They do, however, like to know that a Religious is avail- 
able to whom they may take their problems for under- 
standing and helpful advice. They dislike the Religious 
who tries to force upon them a vocation to the religious 
life. Example is the best sermon on consecrated vir- 
ginity. On the other hand, the young respond to high 
ideals set before them in concrete form in the lives of the 
saints portrayed on screen, stage, or printed page. There 
should be a liberal supply of spiritual reading in the high 
school library and an introduction made to the best 
Catholic literature in the English classes. 


may be recommended 


Il, IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Girls should be led to realize the importance of a solid 
education in fitting themselves for marriage, business, or 
the convent. A high school diploma should be held up as 


a minimum of achievement, with thoughts of company- . 


keeping and marriage laid aside until after graduation. 
Serious attention to studies both in school and at home 
must be demanded. Unhappily many pupils come into 
high school devoid of habits of concentration and ill- 
equipped for serious study. They must be instructed how 
to study systematically and profitably and warned 


Marian Mothers, Chicago, Illinois. 
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against the baneful influence of television and radio. An 
esprit de corps for the school should be a matter of 
common effort on the part of the students. An interest 
in competitive activities, pride in a good piece of work, 
whether it lose or win the prize, high standards of 
scholarship, respect for the reputation of the school, 
should be cultivated. 

The high school paper offers excellent opportunities 
for promoting skill in writing and stimulating initiative. 
It may well be the channel for disseminating proper 
school spirit and right attitudes. Simplicity of format 
and modest quality of production is preferable to ex- 
pensive journals empty of worthwhile content. It is a 
difficult task to get good writing from children, but if 
much of the composition is done in the English class with 
guidance and direction, much may be accomplished. 


ll, IN THE FIELD OF ACTIVITIES 


Social activities, subordinate to serious study, should 
provide sufficient outlet for recreation and play. Basket- 
ball and other sports, glee club and orchestra, dramatics, 
discussion clubs, and an occasional school dance will 
provide a sufficient variety to satisfy all types of girls. 
The same girls should not dominate all the activities. 
They should be led to use discretion in limiting their 
outside activities to a sensible time schedule. 

The high school should not encroach on the home. A 
girl has definite obligations to be of service around the 
house and to contribute to the family life. How can she 
do this if she is out all the time? The school may help 
by providing courses in sewing, cooking, interior decor- 
ating, marketing, and home-making, as well as by a quiet 
appreciation of home achievements. The home is the 
natural gathering place for one’s friends, although today 
overcrowded housing causes an obstacle in all too many 
cases. The school may help out by providing a meeting 
place for social and recreational enterprises. At any rate, 
the Catholic school must guard against a de-emphasis 
of home duties and home joys through over-emphasis 
of school duties and school pleasures. 

Just where the réle of the religious educator begins 
and ends in extra-curricular activity is hard to deter- 
mine. Her duties in the classroom demand that strenuous 
hours of teaching be supplemented by time-consuming 
preparation. Her religious exercises require daily units 
of time which should be regular, unhurried, and, as far 
as possible, free from distraction. Over-activity leads to 
breakdown in health or spirituality, while shortage of 
numbers in practically every community places a maxi- 
mum of work upon each member, Lay Catholic Action 
under the guidance of the clergy could do much to take 
over the apostolate of youth during and after the high 
school years. Such action needs above all, capable lead- 
es, generous, persevering, self-sacrificing, and gifted 
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with initiative and understanding of the young. There 
are many youth groups now functioning in need of such 
leaders ; the Catholic Girl Scouts, The Junior Catholic 
Daughters of America, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, the Grail, the Outer Missionary Cenacle, the 
Legion of Mary, the Y.C.W., the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the Catholic Action Guild. We can 
best help by directing our girls into these organizations 
and by developing their characters in school life towards 
future efficient service in these forms of the apostolate. 
The rule of most religious orders does not permit Re- 
ligious to be outside their convents after nightfall. Many 
of these organizations must necessarily hold their meet- 
ings in the evening after the work of the day is done. 
The Religious, therefore, should concentrate their efforts 
on the girls in their schools and leave to priests and lay 
leaders the working girls, preserving always an attitude 
of sympathetic interest. 


RATHER INTENSIFIED EFFORT IN CLASSROOM 


The thought may arise in the mind of the Religious 
that the needs of the times require modifications of tradi- 
tional customs and views, and that Catholic womanhood 
is lost to the Church unless she mingle more with work- 
ing girls in their apostolic planning and leisure-time 
projects. This is a temptation. Intensification of effort in 
the classroom will effect more than expansion of activi- 
ties outside. Good example, self-sacrifice, unworldliness, 
sanctity are what our girls want from us. While they 
want to feel welcome when they come to present their 
difficulties, they shy away from too much pressure from 
Religious. 

A .carefully prepared vocation week during high 
school could well stress such topics as womanly nature, 
its perfection in Mary, woman’s sphere and influence, 
her dominion in the domestic world as contrasted with 
man’s dominion in the business world, her relationships 
to the child. These are of interest to the young girls, as 
is also definite information on all careers and paths of 
life. They need to know also something of the psychology 
of the opposite sex, how the qualities of women comple- 
ment those of men, what they should look for in choosing 
their future partner in life, sane views and principles to 
draw upon in time of stress and temptation. 

The cultivation of the spiritual life in our young girls 
cannot be achieved if the Religious puts more emphasis 
upon the material than the spiritual. It is a noble and 
inspiring task, which demands great things from the 
religious educator. She must know life, be realistic in her 
instruction, enthusiastic in her demeanor, respectful of 
self and of her pupils, sincere, untiring, patient, alert, 
prayerful, informed, young in heart, ascetic, impartial— 
in a word Christlike and Marylike in her dealings with 
the young. We need saints in the classroom. 
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The BOISE RELIGION PROGRAM 
I. Lesson Plans 


By REV. NICHOLAS E. WALSH 


Church of The Holv Family, Payette. Idaho 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 

describe two significant and closely 
related phases of the program of religious education in 
the Diocese of Boise. They are: (1) the official diocesan 
texts containing lesson plans for use in the eight grades, 
and (2) the diocesan Teachers’ Institute for the Sisters 
of seven religious communities conducting parochial 
schools in the State of Idaho. 


CHANCERY OFFICE PREPARES TEXTS 


Lesson Plans in Religion’ is a series of four texts, 
three of which are teachers’ handbooks written under 
the supervision of the chancery office ; the fourth, though 
second in the series, is a textbook for children written 
by the Most Rev. Edward J. Kelly, D.D., Bishop of 
Boise. 

Before taking up an examination of the four volumes 
which constitute the framework of the Boise program, it 
will be of interest to the reader to learn something of 
the motives, conditions, and principles which focused the 
attention of the Bishop on so extensive a program in the 
field of religious instruction. 

It is clearly the mind of the Church that catechetical 
instruction be given a prominent place in the religious 
formation of young and old alike. From the time of 
Christ and the apostles who “instructed [ Apollo] in the 
way of the Lord’’ to the catechetical writings of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. 
Augustine ; from the council of Trent, the catechisms of 
St. Peter Canisius and of St. Robert Bellarmine, and the 
three ordinances of Benedict XIII on religious instruc- 


'Lesson Plans in Religion, Volumes I, II, III, IV (Boise, 
1945-1946) ; in this paper the words “lesson plans” and “plans” 
refer to the developed lessons rather than to the texts of this 
series. 

2Acts 18, 25. 
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tion to the more recent catechism of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore and the letters of Pius X and Pius 
XI, the religious educator has been impressed with the 
constant supervision the Church has exercised over this 
“first and most important work” of instructing the 
faithful.* 

The Code of Canon Law lays down several definite 
norms regarding catechetical instruction. Canons 1329 
to 1336 inclusive deal with such points as instructions 
for children about to receive the Sacraments of Penance, 
Holy Eucharist, and Confirmation, instructions for those 
who have already made their First Communion, and 
catechetical instructions for adults. The obligation rest- 
ing on priests to assist their Ordinary in this office of 
the Church as well as the duty of parents to cooperate 
in educating their children in the truths of our Faith are 
also made the subject of these canons. Such laws were 
incorporated into the Code because of the Church’s de- 
sire to continue with greatest possible fruit what has 
been her chief responsibility since the time of Christ; 
but they may well have been the immediate result of 
observations like the one made by Pope Pius X in April. 
1905, that 

if faith languishes in our days, if among large num- 

bers it has almost vanished, the reason is that the 

duty of catechetical teaching is either fulfilled very 
superficially or altogether neglected.* 

The importance which the Church attaches to these 
canons is reflected in a motu proprio of Pope Pius XI. 
In this document of June 1923, he established a depart- 
ment of Christian Doctrine whose sole duty is to pro- 
mote all phases of catechetical instruction and to direct 
its activity throughout the world.® 

In the following year the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council drew up a questionnaire dealing with catechetical 
instruction in parishes and in schools both public and 


%Council of Trent, Sessions 5, 22, 24; quoted by Pius X im 
Acerbo Nimis. : 

*Acerbo Nimis, tr. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
(Washington, 1946), p. 15. 

°Pius XI, Orbem Catholicum (June 29, 1923). 
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parochial.” To this might be added another decree of the 
Council which, in recalling the way the Church has zeal- 
ously cherished and discharged her “duty of custodian 
and teacher of divinely revealed truth,” renewed its re- 
quests of bishops and priests that those laws calculated to 
further the Church’s activity in the field of religious edu- 
cation be conscientiously observed.’ 


LOCAL CONDITIONS PROMPTED PLAN 





In addition to the laws of the Church there were sev- 
eral local conditions which made it advisable to have a 
thoughtfully planned and systematic course of instruction 
in the diocese. Among these is the fact that in many of 
the diocesan schools grades are grouped together in twos 
or threes, and consequently a careful division of content 
according to the needs and capacities of the children is 
necessitated. Another condition which teachers will rec- 
ognize as a serious one but which the diocesan program 
sought to remedy is the fact that six of the seven teach- 
ing orders in the diocese have their motherhouses outside 
the diocese and hence their members, though carefully 
trained, have been schooled in different methods and with 
a variety of texts. A third consideration was the assist- 
ance that many pastors receive from lay catechists ; these 
could not be expected to have the rich background re- 
quired in teaching the doctrine of the Church unless a 
supplementary text were provided. 

Still another factor responsible in part for the prepara- 
tion of texts to be used in.the diocese was the character 
of some of the methods which had in their time done 
much to influence and improve the general tone of cate- 
chetical instruction. All of these methods were found to 
have many favorable features but none appeared entirely 
suited to the needs of the diocese which covers 84,000 
square miles and has within it the extremes of modern 
parochial schools and vast mission areas without resident 
priests. 

A fourth factor was that while the catechism is wisely 
required in the schools by the Third Plenary Council, and 
while it does indeed present and preserve a “unity and 
purity of doctrine,” as it stands the catechism is difficult. 
Its phrases are concise and clearcut and hence must be 
studied. The language of the catechism in some instances 
is technical and abstract. Moreover it lacks pictures and 
correlation of bible and Church history, lives of the saints, 
and liturgy. The simple question and answer brings the 
child to the truths of the Church with a certain abrupt- 
ness." This being the case, the catechism with develop- 
ment was planned in the Boise program. 

A fifth and final factor impelling the Bishop to organ- 
ze the teaching of religion in the Diocese was the desire 


“June 24, 1924. 
‘January, 1935. 
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to combine the best in theory and practice and to embody 
in a single plan the basic and time-tested principles un- 

derlying the learning process. Principles so often enunci- 
ated, for example, “moving from the known to the un- 
known, from visual impressions to mental pictures” were 

kept in mind in planning the series. The method of Saint 
Augustine which begins with the Bible story out of which 

flows the religious truth was taken as a basis for the plan 

while in the lesson plans themselves the terms of the 
psychological method—presentation, explanation, and 

application—are consistently used. It was further deter- 

mined that the best in other methods and plans such as the 

correlation of bible history, Scripture, and liturgy ; the 
use of teaching aids; and a balance in memory work 

would be combined and employed as a means of develop- 

ing, explaining, and making fruitful in the lives of the 

children the truths of our Faith as taught and prescribed 

by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


LESSON PLANS MEET CHILDREN’S NEEDS 





How are the needs of the children of the eight grades 
met in the Lesson Plans in Religion series? How are the 
best principles of pedagogy and educational psychology 
woven into its foundation and structure? To answer these 
questions the writer presents at this juncture an analysis 
of the texts, showing first the elements which the series 
has preserved throughout and then the distinctive fea 
tures of each of the four volumes. 

The most evident characteristic of the lesson plams 
themselves is the form adopted and adhered to through- 
out the series. In each volume the catechism questions 
are taught according to the psychological method ; hence 
the following schema is found in all four volumes: 

Review 
Topic of the Lesson 
PRESENTATION 
Bible Story 
Scripture 
Picture 
Liturgy 
EXPLANATION 
Word meaning 
Catechism question 
Development 
APPLICATION 
Aspiration 
Activity 
Assignment 

In the general directions found in each text, the teacher 
is reminded of the purpose and place of these important 
elements in the lesson plans. Valuable suggestions and 
directions are contained in these prefatory notes. The 


_ "Rudolf G. Bandas, Religion Teaching and Practice (New 
York: Joseph E. Wagner, 1939), pp. 17-21. 
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Presentation, we read, is the “concrete out of which 
grows naturally the abstract Explanation.”* Recommen- 
dations are made regarding the use of the concrete sources 
which contain the truth taught in the catechism answers 
toward which the teacher is systematically working. The 
bible story is one such source and may be told or read 
from the Scripture or from the textbook, Bible Story.’° 
The Scripture text, too, is given in the lesson plans with 
the admonition to the teacher that these be not used as 
memory exercises but be committed to memory only when 
their common usage or doctrinal content demand that 
they be accurately retained. The picture is utilized in the 
presentation since it is a concrete object by which the 
children in later life will be reminded of the doctrine they 
are learning now. A word regarding the use of pictures, 
especially in the first four grades, is found in Volumes I 
and II. Another “known” which the teacher uses in pre- 
senting the “unknown” to her class is the liturgy. This is 
decidedly impressive because the children are attending 
Mass, receiving the sacraments, and participating in the 
devotions and religious practices of the Church. This pro- 
vides excellent and effective correlation and brings the 
truths learned into daily life. 


EXPLANATION AIMS AT INTELLECT 


The second step is the explanation which aims at the 
intellect. Ninety-five percent of the explanation is ques- 
tioning by the teacher on the catechism text about to be 
read to the pupils. Word meaning, difficult phrases, and 
references to the sources used in the presentation occupy 
the teacher here as she draws the doctrine from the chil- 
dren and shows, from the words of the catechism answer, 
how there is summarized in concise language the doctrine 
of Christ and His Church. In the application which “‘is 
making the truths fruitful in the child’s daily life, i.e., 
by making him live his knowledge,’’"' the teacher has her 
greatest task. On the part of the teacher, 

the truth is to be impressed on the child’s heart by : 

(1) prayer by the teacher ; (2) personal fervor and 

zeal of the teacher; (3) by not creating doubts by 

leaving things unexplained or by asking things not 
known ; (4) by appealing not only to reason but also 
to faith; (5) by establishing a close relationship be- 
tween the doctrine you teach and the life you lead ; 

(6) by inculcating a virtue a month through the 

Monthly Moral Practice.’* 

The application becomes fruitful on the part of the child 
when he can put into practice what he learns in class. The 
author points out that the applications given in the texts 
serve as guides and need not be taken as they stand. 


®Lesson Plans in Religion, I, 1. 


*°George Johnson, et al, Bible Story (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., 1931). 


117 esson Plans in Religion, I, 4. **Ibid., p. 4. 
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An interesting paragraph is devoted to the use of aspir- 
ations which in the third and fourth volumes are com- 
bined with the application. Their use is encouraged since 
in few words the child’s heart is raised to God in prayer, 
One notes in the plans that the indulgences are given 
with each aspiration. 


MONTHLY MORAL PRACTICE IS FEATURED 


A second feature of the entire series is the designation 
of a “monthly moral practice.” These are employed 
throughout the eight grades, though not listed in the 
second volume since this is a pupil’s textbook. It is sug- 
gested that the “moral practice” be kept on the black- 
board during the entire month so that the children will 
often be reminded of it. The teacher is directed to refer 
to the “moral practice” at least once a week. These prac- 
tices are taken from Father Schumacher’s texts for 
teachers of religion.’® 

Another feature of the series is the insistence on a 
certain amount of memory work. In grades 1 and 2, seven 
common prayers and fifteen catechism questions are to 
be committed to memory each year. In the other grades 
we find: grades 3 and 4, at least six poems and twenty- 
five questions each year ; grades 5 and 6, the acts of faith, 
hope, and charity, and the En Ego, and thirty questions 
each year ; and, in grades 7 and 8, thirty questions each 
year. This amount of memory work seems to be the de- 
sired balance. 

Still another characteristic of the four volume series 
is that each text is based on the Baltimore Catechism. 
Volume I is based on Baltimore Catechism No. O and on 
Jesus and I ;** volume II, on Baltimore Catechism No.1; 
volumes III and IV, on Kinkead’s “Explanation.”” 

We have considered several features which are com- 
mon to the four-volume series Lesson Plans in Religion. 
Because of the variety of needs to be met in the grades, 
there are necessarily a few distinctive features in each of 
the four texts. The table below will indicate that these 
are to be found chiefly in the Tuesday and Thursday 
classes. 

TABLE I 
1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 
Catechism Catechism Catechism Catechism 
Lives of the Bible Story Bible Lives of 

Saints History Saints 
Wednesday Catechism Catechism Catechism Catechism 
Thursday Prayers, Bible Story Bible The Mass 

Liturgy History 
Poems, 
etc. 


Catechism Catechism Catechism Catechism 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Friday 


13M. A. Schumacher, How to Teach the Catechism, Vols. |, 
II, and III (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1942). 
*4Aloysius J. Heeg, Jesus and I (Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 
1942). 
_'Thomas L. Kinkead, An Explanation of the Baltimort 
Catechism (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1945). 
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m- is taught in all grades on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 

nce day, and that Tuesday and Thursday are set aside for 

er, special work and activities. This is in keeping with sug- 

ven gestions made on courses of study by competent writers 
in the field of catechetics."* How are these two days 
handled ? 

In chapter II of Vol. I, specific instructions are given 
the teacher for the Tuesday and Thursday classes. For 
the Tuesday class she uses the lives of the saints and is 
directed to present them in a way that the little ones will 

ot : . 

“— understand and love these friends of God. Ten source 
tien books are enumerated from which the teacher may select 
ved the saints and the particular virtue she wants to stress. 
‘the Thursday classes are to be “days of certain happy free- 
sug: dom for activities desired by the teacher, according to 
nek: her own bent and the capacity of the children.’’"” 

wil The proposed schedule should be substantially fol- 
reler lowed, however, since in that way the year’s work will 
vrac- be developed “by the richness of the Catholic doctrine 
fai of the Church.””* 

In the program of activities the teacher will have a 
on 4 great amount of material from which to draw in making 
eis her classes on these two days interesting and fruitful. 
re to 
rades 
enty- 
faith, LITURGY USED BY CORRELATION 
stions SOARES A AE PE i RAE AS AMIE 
each 
e de- Volume II is the volume written by Bishop Kelly and 

described by Father Campbell as “the deluxe textbook 
series in religion.”’® The table above indicates that the bible 
‘hism. story and liturgy are the subjects treated exclusively on 
nd on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the third and fourth grades. 
Vo. 1; The Bishop calls attention to the way liturgy is presented 
== on these days. In the development of the catechism the 
- com- teacher simply uses liturgy for correlation, for examples, 
ligion. § or for illustrations of the day’s lesson. On Tuesdays and 
rades, § Thursdays, however, it is treated as a distinct subject and 
ach of § consists in “telling of the feast days of the ecclesiastical 
- these year.” Two schedules, one for the odd years and one 
irsday § for the even years, are included in Volume II for the 

guidance of the teacher in using the book Bible Story, 

and the liturgy of the season. 
7-8 The distinctive feature of Volume III is the detailed 
hism analysis of the text, Bible History,?’ and the teacher’s 
= manual which accompanies it. Two full chapters are de- 
hist '®A_N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching of Religion (New 
Mass York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1946), II, 182. 

“Lesson Plans in Religion, I, 19. 

'®Loc. cit. 

Paul E, Campbell, “A New Religion Textbook,” The Homi- 
shism letic and Pastoral Review, 47 :687. 

*°Most Rev. E. J. Kelly, Lesson Plans in Religion (Boise, 
Vols. 195), IL, viii. oe i 
; George Johnson, Bible History (New York: Benziger 
v. Press, Brothers, Inc., 1934). 
altimort 
ducator BH November, 1950 







voted to schedules, directions, and lesson plans in Vol- 
ume III. The reader who is familiar with the manual will 
recall the manner in which the matter is divided into 
units, Overviews, preparation, explanation, resolution, 
and correlation of catechism and liturgy. 


THE MASS AND LIVES OF SAINTS ARE TAUGHT 


The lives of the saints and the Mass are taught on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays respectively in the seventh and 
eighth grades. All children are expected to have a copy 
of the Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints.** With regard 
to the method of presenting this phase of the year’s work, 
the introductory notes in chapter VI of Volume IV re- 
quire that the children be prepared for the following : 


(1) Name of the Saint and the way of spelling it; 
(2) Date of birth and death; (3) The name of the 
town of birth; (4) Report on three important points 
in the Saint’s life; (5) What in the Saint’s life ap- 
peals to him most ; (6) An answer to the question : 
“How ‘could the Saint be a model for me?’’?* 






In planning for this period the teacher does not have to 
spend time looking for a saint to present to the class or 
for information regarding the saint. Two excellent out- 
lines, either of which may be selected, are offered her. One 
lists the saints according to the era, for example, the 
Apostolic, the Age of Martyrs, while the other lists them 
according to their place in the calendar. The teacher will 
delight in this long roster of saints from which to choose 
for her Tuesday class. 

The Thursday class is devoted to the Mass. The text 
prescribed for this subject is that of Montessori ;** the 
method followed is that of the text itself. However, for 
the convenience of the teacher a schedule is included in 
Volume IV. It allows for the necessary reviews and ex- 
aminations during the year. 

This concludes the first section of the writer’s analysis 
of the Boise Program of religious instruction. It has been 
his intention here to present to the reader the reasons for 
and the basic principles underlying the diocesan pro- 
gram of a typical Western diocese, and specifically the 
four-volume series Lesson Plans in Religion. It is left to 
the reader to examine the content of the plan from the 
several points of view indicated earlier in the study and 
to find in the series those principles which the authors 
sought to utilize in this project. Well-known educators 
such as Fathers Bandas, Campbell and Collins have done 
this and their verdict has been favorable. 


227 ittle Pictorial Lives of the Saints; compiled from “Butler’s 


Lives” (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc.). 

237 esson Plans in Religion, IV, 178. 

24Maria Montessori, The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls 
(New York: W. H. Sadlier, 1934). 


OUR EUCHARISTIC FRIEND 


By SISTER M. IMELDA, O.S.F. 


Holy Family School, 13211 Chapelside Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


N THESE modern times, with so 

many new inventions and facilities 
of transportation, people are able to communicate with 
and visit each other more frequently than they could in 
the years gone by. Teachers of religion might use that 
fact as a starting point for a lesson on Christ as our 
divine Friend. The following is a suggestion on how the 
lesson might be developed. 

Friendship, real friendship, as we all know, means love. 
Everyone likes to have friends. We are glad when friends 
visit us and we like to visit them. Sometimes we have one 
special friend with whom we like to speak, play, study, 
or go places. We love our friend, we like to associate 
with him or her because he or she shares our joys and 
sorrows. And we hope to meet our friends some day in 
heaven; as an old proverb puts it: “Friendships are 
made on earth to be enjoyed in heaven.” 

In Sacred Scripture we find recorded God's friendship 
for man. In the old Testament the term friend recurs 
frequently. David praised God for the gift of friendship 
which God shared with His creatures. “But to me thy 
friends, O God, are made exceedingly honorable (Ps. 38, 
17). 

Then, in a human way, there was David's friendship 
for Jonathan which, however, was built upon God's love. 
“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of Da- 
vid, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul” (I Kings 
18, 1). 

We also read about the great friendship of Ruth and 
Naomi. Ruth was so devoted to Naomi that she would 
not part from her. She said, “Where thou shalt dwell, 
I also will dwell. Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God” (Ruth 1, 16). 


4 MOST WONDERFUL FRIENDSHIP 


The New testament tells us about the possibility of 
a most wonderful friendship—one that no man would 
have dreamed possible before our Lord came to live 
among us: the friendship between Jesus, the Son of 
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God, and us poor creatures. Christ yearned to be the 
Friend of the children of men. He loved the word 
friend. He used it often in His greetings and in His 
discourses. He best knew what it meant to be a friend. 
His fatiguing journeys show that friendship meant love 
in His divine mind. 

Christ’s yearning for friends of His own brought Him 
often to Bethany, a city He loved so well. Here was a 
friendly dwelling, the home of Lazarus and his two 
sisters, Mary and Martha, where the doors swung wide 
to welcome the Friend of friends. Picture how lovingly 
the sisters and brother greeted Jesus. He was their 
Friend. Visualize the scene within the house, soon to be 
the shrine of Christ’s friendly presence. Sense the joy 
in the hearts of Lazarus and the sisters as they await 
their Friend. Jesus appeared in the distance. Lazarus 
went to meet Him. “Martha.welcomed Him to her 
house. And she had a sister called Mary, who also 
seated herself at the Lord’s feet and listened to His 
words” (Luke 10, 38). 

Martha occupied herself immediately with the prep- 
aration of the meal. Mary humbly placed herself at the 
Master’s feet to prove her sorrow for the past, and to 
thank Him for His merciful forgiveness. She listened 
eargerly to every word that came now from His holy 
lips. Martha forgot that courtesy demanded her pres- 
ence beside her sister. “She came up and said, ‘Lord, 
is it no concern of Thine that my sister has left me to 
serve alone? Tell her, therefore, to help me’ (Luke 10, 
40). 

Jesus cared not for feasting ; a simple meal would have 
sufficed. Martha forgot the object of Christ’s coming 
into the world, or she would not have busied herself 
with much serving. The sacred lips of Jesus uttered this 
greatest proof of His friendship. “The Son of Man has . 
not come to be served but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many” (Matt. 20, 28). Gently, and 
with the warm smile of understanding friendship, Christ 
answered, “Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things; and yet only one thing is 
needful. Mary has chosen the best part and it will not 
be taken away from her” (Luke 10, 41-42). 

Very dear also to the Heart of Jesus was Saint John, 
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the apostle called the “Beloved.” He was permitted to 
rest on the Sacred Heart of Jesus at the Last Supper. 


AN INVITATION TO BREAK BREAD 


| AERA EERE AD 2 RO RAED OIEDLE ETS: 22 CREEL 0 CITE TE RBEN CS 





One of the marks of intimate friendship is the inviting 
of a friend to “break bread” with us, to invite the friend 
to one’s table as a member of a family circle. So our 
divine Friend has also shown this hospitality to our souls 
in inviting us to share in a divine repast, where the 
Bread we break is our divine Friend’s own body. 

Therefore, the greatest gift of God to mankind is, after 
the Incarnation, the Most Holy Sacrament by which 
Christ continues to abide with us to the end of time, in- 
viting us to His Table where He serves us Himself as 
“Bread of Life.” In the strength of that food we shall 
walk along the path of life to our home in heaven. For 
Jesus said to all those who would eat of this Bread: 
“Ask and it shall be given to you; seek, and you shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you. For everyone 


We are all His children. The Christian life upon this 
earth consists of self-sanctification, not only for Re- 
ligious but for all men, and service to our fellow men. 
We must come to a true understanding of what mis- 
sion work means. Many of the problems and articles 
which we formerly taught in the catechism class should 
be transferred to geography. Much is heard in the secular 
world today of the brotherhood of man. But the Father- 
hood of God is completely ignored. We cannot have one 
without the other. But it is not just the brotherhood of 
man, which can never be achieved without a higher 
motive, but the communion of saints which we must 
strive to spread over the earth. Here is where we can do 
real mission work in the geography class. All men belong 
by grace to the communion of saints and we love all men 
because they are our brothers and sisters, children of a 
common Father. This is an important factor when teach- 
ing about the people of each land. It should be taught 
thoroughly in the beginning and reviewed where neces- 
sary throughout the year. When Brotherhood Week is 


observed, one of the features should stress this com- 
munion of saints. 


MISSION WORK, VOCATIONS 
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In order to understand the people of different parts of 
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(Continued from page 152) 


who asks receives; and he who seeks finds; and to him 
who knocks it shall be opened” (Luke 11, 9-11). 

Since Jesus is our best Friend, and we know that He 
is in the tabernacle for love of us, let us make frequent 
visits to Him. Whenever we pass a church, let us stop in, 
if it be “just for a minute.” We may step into the church 
and make an act of faith, for instance: “Jesus, I believe 
that You are here. Bless me.’”” Or we may make an act 
of love: “Jesus, I love You.”” We may have some favor 
to ask of Jesus, for example: “Jesus, help me in my 
examinations.” Let us stop in and ask Jesus for favors 
for ourselves and for others. We may have gotten some- 
thing nice, or we may be very happy about something, 
and we want to thank Jesus for that favor. Let us go in 
and say: “Thank You, Jesus, for making me so happy.” 
Or we may have committed some fault and are sorry 
now because we have grieved Jesus. Walk into the 
church and say: “Jesus, I’m sorry I did that. I have dis- 
pleased You by doing wrong. | shall try never to do it 
again.” Sometimes we ought to praise Jesus. “O Sacra- 
ment Most Holy, O Sacrament Divine, all praise and 
all thanksgiving be every moment Thine” is a lovely 
prayer of praise to say at a short visit. 


the earth, we must also take into account the religion 
they profess. There is much misunderstanding and lack 
of sympathy because the religious beliefs of the people 
are not considered. Africa today is not a pagan land, as 
geographies up to now have pictured it. Catholicity has 
been established in parts of Africa for generations. There 
is much better family life there than in our own country. 
In teaching what the religion of different peoples consists 
in, we have a marvelous opportunity to do real mission 
work. Teach the kinds of help we should give: prayer, 
sacrifice, donations, and at times ourselves. Mission 
magazines can be a help to teach the geographic features 
while we speak about the people. True stories of these 
people of other lands can inspire a real mission spirit 
among the children. 

Vocation talks also have their place in-the geography 
lesson, A Religious aspires for her own perfection and 
works and prays for the salvation of other people. Since 
geography includes the stories and lives of people, it is 
here we should stress the idea of working for others 
through a religious vocation. The concept of world 
Christianity embraces the world missions, but more as 
well. It is not only to bring others to the faith but also to 
extend the brotherhood of man through Christ. Let us 
make this subject, this study of God’s great handiwork, 
a vast field to promote God’s honor and glory and, by 


Christian teaching, prepare our children to meet the 
problems of today. 
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THE ANTIDOTE AGAINST MONOTONY 
The Ite Missa Est of the Mass 


By REV. DR. NOEL H. GASCOIGNE 


Catholic Education Office, N. Z. Automobile Chambers, 35-37 Taranaki Street, Wellington, C. 2, New Zealand 


H' JW MANY times have we not heard 
these words, “Jte, missa est,” in the 
course of our lives? Have they just meant for us their 
literal meaning, Go, the Mass is over, or Go, that is the 
Mass? And has the Mass meant so little for us, that we 
almost sigh with relief the response, Deo gratias, thanks 
be to God it is over? 

If there be one thing we have to fight all our lives, it is 
routine, it is monotony. No one, perhaps, has to fight it 
more than teachers. The long, patient work, and so often 
such seemingly little of result to show for it. There is only 
one thing to do and that is to keep our eyes fixed upon 
Him. If we do, the years will fall away and we shall be 
in a carpenter’s shop in a little, despised village ; a Boy 
will be before us, driving a saw through unyielding wood, 
perhaps reaching out for a hammer, and all the time that 
Boy had the ability of a God to sway the world and win 
its plaudits did He so will, or better, did His Father so 
will. At the end of the day, the Boy who had made the 
stars and the flowers of the fields, and, do not forget, had 
made that masterpiece, man, all He had to show were 
perhaps a few benches, a few tables, a few wheels of 
farm carts mended! And the morrow produced but the 
same! The morrow after that yielded no more, nothing 
different in kind. Every day in all that long monotony of 
the hidden years, He could have staggered a world by 
His powers. Judas Iscariot was once to say in another 
connection, “What purpose this waste ?” 


THE FATHER WAS WORKING OUT HIS PURPOSE 


As a young man, all He had to talk to, with the excep- 
tion of His mother, were a few unlettered rustics. Yet 
He knew within Him He had a power to speak as no 
other man has ever spoken or ever will speak. The sheer, 
grinding monotony and lack of opportunity of it all, the 
seeming squandering of unparalleled genius! Yet never 
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once did He murmur. His Father was working his pur- 
pose out in his Son, just as He is working it out in the 
lives of those who teach amid all the monotony of the 
classroom. 

The hidden life came to a close. Surely there would be 
a harvest now. But wait. He spoke now not as the 
prophets spoke but as one having authority, and what did 
it all yield? A synagogue emptied itself before His eyes 
and men walked no more with Him. He came into His 
own and His own received Him not. He had fashioned a 
nest for every bird of the air and a lair for every wild 
creature of the field, but for Himself, the Son of Man 
had not where to lay His head. He went about doing good. 
He showed a mercy that was incredible. He worked 
miracles and toiled as the minister and servant of man 
through the long night of three years, yet when the day 
broke of Good Friday and He hauled in the net, what 
was the harvest ? A few souls, a few holy women and only 
one of His chosen twelve to behold the greatest outpour- 
ing of love the world has ever known. No, look at Him 
and you will find new strength for your soul, new 
determination to carry on telling of Him in the class- 
room, even though the harvest of your efforts may seem 
so small. Small to you, but not to the Father. “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” That prayer should always be 
on our lips, never more so than when discouragement 
surges over us like a tide. 

The days of the risen life were upon Him. About Him 
were His chosen ones, the ones He had loved from. the 
beginning, the ones He would love even unto the end. 
He had fed them with His own flesh: He had fed them 
with His own life blood. The Mass was over ; they had . 
all been present in the upper room when first He offered 
it in unbloody fashion. One of them had been present 
when His life in sacrifice had been immolated. He had 
long forgiven their infidelity. The life of grace, His life, 
filled their being. It was time now that they went forth, 
as Christ-filled beings, to bring Him in their person 
to all mankind. It was then that the great /te rang out 
over the earth from lips divine. “Go ye into the whole 
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world and preach the gospel to every-creature.” He is 
still saying it to every Sister who teaches in our 
schools, to every Brother; in a word, to every teacher. 
He says it through His ordained priest at the end of 
every Mass. 


PICTURE CHRIST SPEAKING THE ITE 


° 

No, indeed! Do not translate /te, missa est as I have 
done above, but rather when you teachers hear those 
words at the end of the great Sacrifice morning after 
morning, let the years slip away and may you see Christ 
speaking them to His first teachers, His first proclaim- 
ers of the Gospel of love. He has done the same for you 
as He did for them. 

Your own mother, in your home as a child, teachers 
of a former generation in the schools you attended— 
these were the ones the Master employed in bringing 
to you the glad tidings He Himself had brought into 
the world. He did all that for a purpose, not that you 
might keep the Gospel locked away in your own souls, 
but that one day you might hear the /te in your hearts 
and minds and go forth into the classroom to tell the 
children of the world about Him. He has prepared you 
by yet a further step, in somewhat the same fashion as 
He prepared the apostles to hear the /te addressed to 
them. He has given you the glory of the Mass; He has 
bidden you do the unbelievable, offer Him to His 
Father, offer your own life and talents to the Father, 
and when you have done that in the Mass, then the 
Father has revealed His love for you. Hardly has the 
great “Amen” of the Mass brought your gift offering 
to the Father to a close than He has hastened to play 
host at the banquet table of the Lord which is Com- 
munion, nor has He forgotten to tell you that you were 
invited. Thus, each morning you have been fed with the 
flesh of Christ, your elder Brother; you have drunk of 
the blood of your elder Brother ; you have become grace- 


filled chalices, and then, and only then has Christ, 
through the lips of a priest, said to you, His beloved, 
“Ite, missa est: Go ye forth into the classrooms bearing 
me as a monstrance, radiating me. Behold, I am with 
you every moment that you teach. Behold I, who bore 
what seemed to you monotony at Nazareth, am with 
you to sustain you, to show that it is worthwhile, that 
though the harvest to you is small, to my Father and 
to Me it is great. Go and teach my Gospel to all those 
little ones I have given you.” 


PENT-UP GRATITUDE FOR THE COMMISSION 


I wonder whether in the light of that interpretation 
of Ite, missa est, we may now see a new significance 
in the Deo gratias as well. What does that response 
mean now? Surely it is the expression of a pent-up grat- 
itude that the gentle Christ should have loved us so much 
as to single us out of millions for such a commission 
and such a request from Him! No longer a sigh of relief 
that something of routine is over, but the welling thanks- 
giving of a commissioned apostle, of a soul loved beyond 
measure by the master Lover. 

But even then Christ will not let you go without a 
further gift from His hands. He will bless you for the 
task ahead. A knight kneels for the touch of his sover- 
eign’s sword upon his shoulder ere he goes forth to 
battle for his king; but a teacher, ere she goes forth to 
the classroom to preach the Gospel and proclaim her 
Lord to the little ones of the flock, kneels the moment 
she has heard her morning commission in the /te of the 
Mass, kneels and the benediction of Christ proclaimed 
by a priest descends upon her and engulfs her soul: 
May Almighty God, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost bless you. Surely, in the morning Mass is the 
antidote against monotony. Surely in the Mass is the 
power to transform the monotony of Nazareth into the 
glory of Thabor. 


The Holy Father Seeks Peace 
(Continued from page 150) 


nor shadow of alteration.”’ God is still in His Heaven, 
Bishop Hunt reminds his people in a recent pastoral: 
“Miracles of deliverance may be waiting for us and our 
prayers. Let us stir up the faith that is in us and rise 
to new heights of hope in God.” 

The Holy Father exhorts pastors and people not only 
to offer fervent prayers to God but to placate the majesty 
of the Lord through pious works of penance and expia- 
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tion. If they but put into practice with sincere piety the 
principles and rules dictated by Christ, they will impose 
a curb upon greed, oblige the senses to obey reason, and 
reason to obey God. Thus they will move “even those 
who govern, (to) recognize the liberty due religion, 
which, beyond the basic scope of conducting souls to 
eternal salvation, has also the duty of caring for and 
protecting the fundamentals of the state itself.” 
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DEVELOPING CATHOLIC ATTITUDES 
Through Teaching Religion 


By SISTER M. ROSALIA, M.H.S.H. 


Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Towson 4, Maryland 


HE OTHER DAY a school supply 

catalog came to me in the morning’s 
mail. In the upper left corner of the envelope was a 
circle ; within it, a large hand holding within its compass 
two children. The caption read, “Teachers Mold the 
Future.” It put a picture in my mind that I should like to 
share. The hand, palm up, represents us, privileged 
teachers of religion to the child who is given to us to 
mold in the present, for the future. What future? The 
future of his life on this earth, to be so lived in con- 
formity with what he is taught that it earns for him the 
eternal joys of heaven. 


“GO AND MAKE DISCIPLES” 


There is another picture in my mind, this time of our 
divine Lord as He commanded, “Go and make disciples 
of all nations.” He addressed this command to His 
apostles and to all His followers, among whom we are 
included. Then a third picture—our world of today. 
We do not think for one instant that everything is 
wrong with it and that nothing has been done. But 
complacency and content are impossible in view of the 
command of Christ given nearly two thousand years 
ago. At most, about thirty-five percent of the world, 
some seven hundred million of an estimated two billion 
inhabitants of the earth, is Christian. Of this number, 
we Catholics claim about 375,000,000. Then‘ there are 
those who had Christian ancestors, yet who have drifted 
so far from Christianity that they cannot be called 
Christian, though we hesitate to call them pagan. Many 
of them recognize religion at some time or other in 
their lives, though they fail to guide their lives by the 
teachings of Christianity. Some may be your neighbors, 
some may even be the mothers or the fathers of children 
in your classroom; very likely some are among the 
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people with whom you transact much of the daily 
business of life. 

This is only one aspect of the world today. There are 
others. There is the hideous aftermath of the worst 
war this world has known so far. There is racial antag- 
onism so strong that supposedly civilized men deny to 
those of other races—or to another race within the 
borders of their nation—the human rights of man, and 
struggle to withhold or to restrain the exercise of these 
rights even when the law of the land recognizes them. 
There is denial of the dignity of man, the enslavement 
of man by his fellowmen, the upholding of state absolut- 
ism. There is nationalism to an exaggerated degree, with 
the evils which this brings in its train. There is class 
hatred and class struggle, materialism, secularism. These 
are the cross currents of the world in which our chil- 
dren live, in which they must take their places, and in 
which they must play the part of apostles. If they live as 
complete Catholics, as true followers of Christ, they can 
be nothing less. 


SCOUT THE FIELD FOR OBSTACLES 


Does the term, “complete Catholics,” surprise you, 
especially when used in connection with the future lives 
of our boys and girls who are receiving Catholic edu- 
cation today, or at least religious instruction in released 
time and other type religion classes? Here we are not - 
speaking of their acceptance of the Faith. They do be- 
lieve. We are speaking of belief so deep that it colors 
their thinking, shapes their attitudes, affects their sense 
of values, and influences their judgments. This is not 
pious, or perhaps we should say sentimental Christianity, 
which is content with feeling and words; nor is it what 
we may call personal Christianity, a term we define as 
the type of Christianity that is content to have the Faith 
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yet does 1.0t seek to spread it, that rejoices in the benefits 
that come from it yet does not share them. It is apostolic 
Catholicity. - 

It seems to me that in order to understand what 
attitudes we wish to develop, we should first study the 
field in which our children are to live as complete Cath- 
olics in order to see what obstacles and difficulties they 
will encounter. Then we are ready to select and to teach 
the basic attitudes that will do two things: first, safe- 
guard them, and second, aid them to live full Catholic 
lives of personal holiness and to go out to meet the 
needs of their brothers of -the world by lives of social 
holiness. This twofold sanctity—personal and social— 
is complete Catholicity. A missioner Bishop once put a 
plea for personal and social holiness in these words, 
“May the love of God, which is our life, teach us the 
love of man, which is our work.” Our work as teachers 
of religion is to teach our children both. In our world 
of today we find, and they will encounter, the logical 
and inescapable results of failure in both. It should not 
be difficult in this twentieth century of ours to teach 
everyone that one cannot sow weeds and reap wheat. 


THREE STEPS PREPARE APOSTOLATE 





What precedes gives us a picture of the field that lies 
ahead of our pupils when they go from the compara- 
tively sheltered life of home and school into the business 
world to take their places as Christ-bearers, who will 
help bring Christ to the millions who grope bewildered, 
without light and without true leaders. That is their 
apostolate and the work they are sent to do, with a 
vocation as true as yours and mine. How can we help 
to mold and prepare them for this gigantic task? 

For us, there are three steps in this preparation. The 
first is our preparation of ourselves to teach religion. 
The second step is to know the world and to look at 
it clear-eyed and unafraid. We must face facts. How- 
ever, while we must be realists, we must also be ideal- 
ists. We have the truth, and in holding that truth we 
hold also the vision of the world as it could be and as 
Christ wills it should be. The third, and for us the final 
step, is to cooperate with the grace of God in seeking 
to give to our children the vision of the apostolate that 
is theirs, and to enlist the enthusiasm and crusading 
spirit of youth in the work of making that vision a 
reality. 

The following points are vitally important: first, the 
selection of content. That, of course, is revealed truth; 
Wwe teach it as such. Nothing is omitted. Even the young- 
est child in our classrooms has a right to know the full 
truth, though he, as well as his big brother of eighth 
grade, can learn it only when it is adapted to his mental 
capacity. But not all doctrine is equally important, nor 
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is everything to be given the same emphasis. There are 
some doctrines so basic for Catholic life that they cannot 
be too much emphasized. Others are of particular perti- 
nence in view of the needs of the day. We list some 
of these. 

The Fatherhood of God and the resultant brotherhood 
of man is a doctrine scarcely more universally believed 
and more sinned against. Men call God their Father 
who refuse to recognize even the fundamental human 
rights of God’s other children, their brothers. In full 
belief and complete acceptance of this one fundamental 
doctrine we find the solution of many of the ills of man- 
kind today. Yet, even in some homes called Catholic, 
this truth and its logical consequences are not lived. by 
the men and women who kneel each morning and night 
to pray to God. 

When should we begin to teach this principle to our 
boys and girls in its fullness? In kindergarten or first 
grade. Children of these grades, we have heard it said, 
are somewhat young to learn this truth. We think they 
are not young enough. It should be taught to the tiny 
child who at his mother’s knee first calls God by the 
loving name, “Our Father.” But it should be taught 
fully. That child is wronged who is taught to call God 
“Our Father,’ and who at the same time is taught by 
word, example, or implication any feeling or attitude 
that leads him to deny in thought or word or act his 
common brotherhood with all mankind. Such a child 
comes to us with a cleavage in his mind between truth to 
be believed and life to be lived, and our work as teachers 


of religion is immediately complicated by a human 
problem. 


DIGNITY OF MAN; FALSE VALUES 





The dignity of man is another such truth, one that 
is sinned against today to an almost unheard of degree. 
Man is thought of and treated in terms of the service 
he gives to an absolute State, in terms of his race, of the 
particular ideology he holds, or of his value from an 
industrial point of view. He is also thought of in terms 
of his financial or professional success, his material 
possessions. He is judged by what he has rather than 
by what he is. Our children too often learn this long 
before they come to school. They hear their parents or 
their parents’ friends evaluate friends and acquaintances 
on such scores. Perhaps their own little overtures of 
friendliness to children of a lower rung of the social or 
financial ladder, or of a different national or racial 
origin, are checked by their parents on that score alone. 
Their faults in this line are often not corrected, or the 
right reason is not given for the correction and conduct 
in accord with that reason is not insisted on. 

When the dignity of man is denied, his rights are not 
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long respected. Today, those rights are denied. They 
simply are held not to exist, as far as millions of our 
fellowmen are concerned. We do not have to seek far 
for the reason. The existence of God, His fatherhood, 
the brotherhood of man, his dignity and his God-given 
rights are truths that go together. One cannot be touched 
without affecting the others—a truth we who love free- 
dom should take to heart. 

Not long ago, while teaching religion to a class of 
high school seniors in a military training school, | 
listed for the boys the rights of man, and then asked: 
“From whom do we receive these?” Will it shock you 
when I tell you the unhesitating answer was “From the 
State”? I do not think the boys were definitely taught 
that. They drew the conclusion from what they had 
been taught and from what they were not taught. But 
I saw them literally grow before my eyes in stature 
and dignity as they learned the truth that they hold 
these rights because they are men and that these rights 
are God-given, no person or State having the right to 
take them away. These rights may not be respected; 
but they are still their rights. 

There are other basic truths: the Incarnation, which 
took place for all men; the Redemption, which is for 
all men; the Church Christ founded for all men, in 
which He wills that we, the children we teach, and the 
world should be united in a common Faith by the mys- 
terious yet very real union effected through our union 
with Christ by sanctifying grace. In this list we have a 
sufficient number of the highlights of doctrine that we 
should teach with particular emphasis and with gradual 
development from grade to grade in the elementary 
school and from year to year in high school. What of 
the point of view from which they should be taught? 

Let me ask you a question before I answer that. This 
past June tens of thousands graduated from Catholic 
high schools and from Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine classes. What can we, their teachers, hope from 
them in the future? Are we confident that they, or even 
the majority, have gone from us fired with strong per- 
sonal love for Christ, with alert understanding of the 
world and their part in it, and with determination to 
take their part? Have they gone from us with the zeal 
of ‘missioners of revealed truth? Or have they gone out 
determined to keep the Faith rather than spread it, 
and to make quite sure that they achieve what so many 
Americans call success in life: a good income, a nice 
home, a car; comfort always, pleasure often, and se- 
curity? In either case, what is the reason? 


ENLIST THEIR ACTIVE COOPERATION 


One of the best ways to insure the faith of our boys 
and girls is to enlist their active codperation in the spread 
of the Faith. They come to think of themselves as they 
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really exist in God’s plan—amissioners called to help in 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. Their attitude 
is no longer one of passive receptivity, but of eager 
enthusiasm and devoted loyalty. Youth has plenty of 
energy, an excess we are sometimes tempted to think as 
we seek proper outlets for it during school years. It has 
plenty of enthusiasm, daring, and initiative. All it needs 
is a cause. If we give them that cause in the vision of 
the conquest of the world for Christ, and a Leader in 
the Person of our divine Lord, these desirable qualities 
are channeled and thereby directed and intensified. We 
do something else here. Nothing so unites men as work- 
ing together for a common cause. 

This spirit of unity in a common cause and eager 
collaboration with Christ we wish to develop in the 
children when we try to make them fully conscious of 
their brotherhood in God, their union with Christ and 
with each other through grace, and their high privilege 
and duty of working with Jesus Christ to make truth 
known and lived, Believe me, this is not rhetoric. This 
is the simple, stark application of the truth. 

How can we make it functional in the lives of the 
children? One way is to develop in them an attitude of 
love of the truth and of thoroughness in thinking things 
through and facing facts. How can we do that? By 
thinking things through with them. 

Innate in every one of us is the spirit of a missioner, 
an eagerness to “Go” to others in some way and to 
spread among others an idea or ideal that has fired us. 
This, many believe, is the secret of the success of the 
communists. If they can so win the codperation of men 
and women, of youth—yes, even of children, for they 
have their “Young Pioneer” groups throughout the 
country, members of which are boys and girls of ele- 
mentary school age—we can do it too. There is no com- 
parison between the two causes or between the leaders. 
What seems to be lacking is the technique that will turn 
the potential missioners in our classrooms and religion 
classes into actual ones. 


HEALTHY GROWTH IN ATTITUDES DEMANDS TIME 


RET ERR AE ARR SG TERRI SS RR 


We mentioned the selection of content that should be 
made in view of the attitudes we wish to develop in the 
children. We select this content, not to the exclusion of 
other doctrines, but because it meets vital needs of today 
and so requires emphasis, repeated presentation, and 
guided application. These great basic doctrines call for 
leisurely teaching. We are not going to transform ouf 
boys and girls into missioners and apostles overnight. 
Initial presentation should take place when the children 
first come to us in kindergarten or first grade. They are 
comparatively easy to mold and can be readily won to 
love what is good and true and noble. 

In that presentation, and in the constant re-presenta- 
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7 convictions and to shape their attitudes in accord with 
. these. We also seek to develop appreciation and teach 
* right values—we must, if right attitudes are to persist. 
= This kind of teaching cannot be hurried. True learning 
te is a growth, and all healthy, normal growth demands 
. time. As far as we teachers of religion are concerned, 
" fostering it is the work not of one school year, but of 
“ST all school life. 
Ve Promoting this growth excludes cramming. Some- 
my times we wonder whether the amount of matter that 
must be covered in a given year does not militate against 
oe the more important work to be done in religion class: 
~ developing in the children right attitudes based on strong 
. convictions, and guiding them in translating these atti- 
nt tudes into principles of action, That brings us back again 
= to selection of content. Take your religion course, check 
- on what you must teach this coming year, count the 
me number of religion periods you will have in which to 
teach it. Then select the essentials, that is, those truths 
the that are basic for the Catholic way of life. Plan to give 
‘< much more time to preparation and actual teaching of 
7 these than you will give to the other material. It will 
y not matter very much if the children of your class fail 
in some minor factual statement in a test. It is no great 
— tragedy and is easily remedied. But if they fail in the 
"7 knowledge and spirit of complete Catholicity, that is 
a tragedy indeed and not so easy to correct. 
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with each boy is in order. Question them and draw from 
each a clear statement of the doctrine they learned and 
its practical application in terms of how God our Father 
wills we should treat our brothers and sisters, His other 
children. Elicit from them the acknowledgement ‘that 
they forgot this and encourage them to remember an- 
other time. Show scant sympathy for the pretensions 
of the lad who thinks that because his father works in 
an office or belongs to a profession, that gives him 
superiority over the boy whose father works in a factory. 
The dignity of labor and of its service to others needs 
to be taught and insisted on. 

Prescinding from the grace of God, in the last analysis , 
right attitudes in regard to these doctrines and their 
practical applications will be developed in the children 
by the teacher whose own attitudes are thoroughly and 
completely Catholic and who is alert to every oppor- 
tunity for developing these in her pupils. This teaching 
is done in the religion lesson, in the more effective in- 
cidental teaching done throughout the day, and in her 
talks with the individual child, or with a group, where 
there is either some encouraging sign of growth in right 
attitudes, or a disturbance that shows lack of that 
growth. 


SHOULDERING SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In teaching the doctrines of the Creed we give the 
same emphasis and the same world-wide application, 
seeking in this way to impress upon the children, first, 
the truth that all are children of God; second, that God 
wills the Redemption to be effective for all, and third, 
that they themselves are called upon to help in this. 

Baptism is not for the select few, but for every child 
born into the world. Yet what unnumbered millions go 
before God without this saving Sacrament. It is the 
personal responsibility of each child in our classrooms 
and religion classes to do something about it. No, they 
cannot all “go” as active missioners to the unbaptized, 
though some of them will immediately long to do so; 
in fact, unless we present our material carefully to the 
smaller ones, some of them may at once “go” to an 
unbaptized playmate, intent on making him an adopted 
child of God. One little lad, Joseph, did just that, and a 
small son of Abraham willingly became a Catholic 
through lay baptism. But every boy and girl, from the 
youngest to the seniors in high school, can and should 
“go” in longing, in prayer, and in sacrifice, with full 
realization, according to their capacity, of the fact that 
they have a personal responsibility in the matter. 





The Story of the New Testament 
Second EPISTLE to CORINTHIANS 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


HE FIRST letter of Paul to his be- All these things Paul learned from Titus who had been 
loved but troublesome Corinthians sent by Paul to visit the Corinthians and to prepare them 
may be termed an epistle of practical problems; the for his coming. Titus had another mission to fulfill in 
second one should be called a letter of personal difficul- the midst of the Corinthians: this was to encourage the 
ties. The relations between the Apostle and his Corin- Christians in the matter of the collections for the poor oj 
thian converts became strained, to say the least, after the Jerusalem. 

writing of the first letter. Only from the second epistle The root of the difficulties between Paul and his 


are we able to gather this information; the Acts of the Corinthians was to be found however in the enemies of 
Apostles mentions nothing. To appreciate the second the Apostle ; it seems that they were Jews who had been 
letter, however, we must try to understand the stormy converted to Christianity, but who were opposed to Paul 


period between the writing of the two epistles; this because the latter did not oblige the Gentile converts to 


period may have been several years, and again it may the observance of the Mosaic law. They were the bitter 
have been but a few months. As you will recall, the date opponents of the Apostle of the Gentiles; they dogged 
for the first Corinthians is placed by some in 55, by 
others in 57 ; the second epistle was written from Mace- These men, called Judaizers, had followed Paul into 
donia during the summer of 57, shortly before Paul went Corinth, and there they caused havoc in the flock of 


his steps from town to town, from country to country. 


to Corinth. Christ ; not only did they attack the doctrine of St. Paul 


but they also made very personal and virulent attacks 
not know; but from the second epistle we can gather upon the Apostle himself. They made fun of his persona 
information on the swift movement of events between the appearance; they told the Corinthians that he wa 
two writings. It would seem, first of all, that Paul had mighty with the pen, but that in their presence he was 
changed his mind several times with regard to his com- mean and contemptible. They attacked his custom 0 
ing to the Corinthians; he planned at one time to visit working with his hands so that he would not be a burden 
them, then to go to Macedonia, and finally to return to his converts; they accused him of being insincert, 
again. Later he decided to visit the Macedonians first, that he did this in order to get all the more from them 
and then to come to Corinth. It was this shifting of plans These attacks split the ranks of the Corinthians, wh 
that caused some of his converts to talk about the fickle- gave more heed to these men than they should have. 
ness of St. Paul. However, a reason accounted for this 


change ; some individual had made a serious attack on 

the Apostle, or at least had grieved Paul by his conduct. 

As a result a severe letter had been written to the Corin- ST. PAUL HEARS REPORT OF TITUS 
thians ; this letter is usually regarded as lost. Paul refers 
to it several times in this epistle under discussion ; and 
we gather that he had written with sorrow in his heart. These were the thoughts which weighed down tk 
There were other things too; Paul was accused of com- mind and heart of Paul as he left Ephesus, probabl 


mending himself, that is, he was too sure of himself and shortly after the feast of Pentecost in 57. He had set 
too bold in his manner of teaching and in his pronounce- 


What effects were produced by the first letter we do 
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Titus to Corinth and he was anxiously awaiting bi 
ments. Besides, he was not sincere, some were saying. return. Sick of heart and in body (for he had been ills 
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Ephesus) he dragged himself to Troas; there he looked 
for Titus. Not finding him he hastened to cross into 
Macedonia in order to meet him the sooner and to find 
out what was happening to his flock in Corinth, beloved 
despite all the trouble it gave him. Titus was waiting for 
him and eagerly Paul listened to his story. He breathed a 
sigh of relief ; his people were still his own and they were 
waiting for him to come. Paul could not get there soon 
enough ; so he sent this letter ahead of him; and with it 
he sent his heart bared for his Corinthians to see. It was 
a heart full of love, but one that bore the scars of sorrow 
and anguish. E 

“Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 
and Timothy our brother, to the church of God that is 
at Corinth. . . .” Thus this second epistle begins; the 
usual greeting of grace and peace follows. Our Lord 
said that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks ; at the very outset we know what is in the heart 


















































































































































been @ o Paul. Sorrows and troubles and afflictions had beset 
them @ him; yet he blessed God in the midst of them, for the 
ill in @ comfort that he had received had enabled him to assist 
e the J others in similar trials. These difficulties were the suffer- 
orot @ ings of Christ in Paul and his companions ; and all these 
afflictions and the consequent comfort were for the in- 
d his @ Sttuction and salvation and consolation of the Corin- 
ies of § thians. The Apostle could not withhold from his beloved 
| been @ Converts the great trial of sickness that befell him in 
. Paul § Asia; but it was God who had delivered him. He was not 
rts to | “mindful of the prayers that had been offered for him ; 
bitte @ amd he knew too that many would offer thanks because 
logged of his return to health. If Paul opened his heart and told 
untry, @ ‘he Corinthians of his illness it was because he had 
‘1 into @ @ways been sincere with them ; it was his hope that they 
ock of @ Would always understand what he wrote. (Read 1, 
. Paul, § 114). 
attacks . 
ersonal 
1e was 
he ae ST. PAUL ACCOUNTS FOR DEFERRING VISIT 
stom ol RE-NAMED Se NNN 
burden 
sincere, Some of the Corinthians had been criticizing Paul be- 
n them ‘use of his change in plans to visit them. The Apostle 
ns, wf @W in this a threat to their confidence in him as a 
have. (@ Preacher and teacher of Jesus Christ ; hence he was very 
specific in his words to his converts. He wanted them to 
understand that his preaching was not one thing today 
and another tomorrow—‘‘not now ‘Yes’ and now ‘No’,” 
—for God had sent him and Silvanus and He was their 
guarantee, If Paul decided to change his mind and not 
——— @ ‘ome to the Corinthians at the present time, it was to 
own thi ‘Pare them. Because of some one who had been the 
probablif Source of great affliction to Paul, he had been forced to 
had selj™ “Tite a very severe letter, a letter that had caused sad- 
‘iting his ness in the midst of his flock. Yet Paul’s reason for writ- 


ing had been to show them his great love. (It is possible 
that Paul was referring to his first letter to the Corin- 
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thians and in particular to chapter five, the case of the 
incestuous man; but most authorities think that Paul 
was referring to a lost epistle and to another case. Some 
also think that the Apostle had made a flying trip to the 
Corinthians at this time.) From what Paul said it seems 
that he had insisted that the Corinthians should punish 
this individual ; for he said that to this very end “did I 
write, that I might test you and know whether you are 
obedient in all things.” Now however he would pardon, 
if they pardoned ; what he had forgiven he had done for 
their sakes. So disturbed was he over the condition of 
the church in Corinth that when he came to Troas, he 
could not rest, he could not even preach Jesus Christ ; 
rather he hastened across to Macedonia in order to meet 
Titus and to learn about his converts. He was so thank- 
ful that he forgot to tell us what he learned; this he 
would do later ; now he burst forth in grateful apprecia- 
tion to God because his flock awaited him with open 


arms (Read 1,15—2,17). 


ST. PAUL GLORIES IN HIS MINISTRY 


As he wrote these words Paul’s memory reminded 
him of another criticism: he was always speaking of 
himself and was always commending himself. Some, he 
wrote, needed to do this when they came to the Corin- 
thians; he did not, for “you are our letter, written on 
our hearts, which is known and read by all men ; clearly 
you are a letter of Christ, composed by us, written not 
with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on 
tablets of stone but on the fleshly tablets of the heart.” 
Paul said in effect that the conversion of the Corinthians 
was the only commendation he needed ; every one could 
see his converts and they spoke for themselves, and for 
him. If Paul was so sure in his words and if he revealed 
himself so utterly to his converts it was because his as- 
surance came “through Christ towards God. Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything, as from 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God.” Whatever 
Paul did he did through God ; how proud he was of his 
ministry ; for it was the new covenant and not the old 
one that he was preaching. In a passage that is obscure 
the Apostle compared the glory of the Old Testament 
with the surpassing glory of the new law; he then 
pointed to the veil on the face of Moses as an indication 
of the darkness to be found in the hearts of the Jews who 
have not turned to Christ. As for those who had accepted 
the Lord Jesus the veil of the Old Testament had been 
lifted and they were now being transformed “into his 
very image from glory to glory” (Read 3, 1-18). 

It was Paul’s glory to be a minister of this new 
covenant ; he did not lose heart even though there were 
difficulties. As a preacher of Jesus Christ he avoided 
anything that might detract from the truth of the gospel ; 
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if some found this gospel veiled it was because they had 
been blinded by “the god of this world.” He was a frail 
human being, yet he had the burden of the ministry of 
Jesus Christ; this manifested the power of God all the 
more. In a passage that came from the depths of his 
heart Paul outlined the dangers and persecutions he had 
undergone for the sake of his ministry ; yet in the midst 
of all these God sustained him and worked His will 
through him. All these things were for the sake of the 
Corinthians, “‘so that the grace which abounds through 
the many may cause thanksgiving to abound, to the glory 
of God.” Paul did not become faint or weak ; he worked 
on and on, knowing that an eternal reward was awaiting 
him. He yearned for this reward, “for we who are in this 
tent sigh under our burden . . . that what is mortal may, 
be swallowed up by life.” Courage was part of his life, 
even the courage “to prefer to be exiled from the body 
and to be at home with the Lord.” Paul’s whole life 
however was to do what is pleasing to the Lord. He kept 
before his mind the judgment that awaited him ; then he 
would be rewarded according to his works (Read 4,1— 
5,10). 


CHRIST’S LOVE ALWAYS HIS IMPELLING MOTIVE 


A third charge or criticism had been made concerning 
St. Paul; this was a charge of insincerity. He was ac- 
cused of acting in one way while his intentions went off 
in another direction ; later in the epistle he indicated one 
of the things said about him. Because he did not take 
anything from the Corinthians but lived by the money 
he obtained from his trade of weaving cloth for tents, it 
was said that he did this in order to get more attention 
and more praise from his converts. St. Paul refuted this 
charge of insincerity by saying that God knows that he 
had always acted sincerely, even though it was necessary 
to prove this to men, Christ’s love had always been the 
impelling motive in his actions ; never had he labored in 
order to obtain the favor of any one. Paul said that since 
his conversion he was now a new creature ; his meaning 
is that whatever the faults may have been in his life be- 
fore the grace of Christ was given to him, now he was 
Christ’s and he was laboring for Christ, he was Christ’s 
ambassador, trying to bring all men to God. 

The thought of the attack on his own person faded 
into the background ; Paul was eaten with zeal for Christ 
and he begged his converts to receive His grace. “Now 
is the acceptable time; behold now is the day of salva- 
tion.” He and those working with him tried to offend no 
one ; they labored as God’s ministers no matter what the 
circumstances might be. This toil called for the practice 


of many virtues: patience, enduring trials of various 
kinds, fastings, long-sufferings, kindness; it called for 
bearing with dishonor and evil report and sorrow and 
poverty, despite the fact that they were truthful, laboring 
for Christ, rejoicing, enriching many. Paul opened his 
heart to the Corinthians; he wanted them to see his 
sincerity and to read in his naked heart the love he had 
for them; alas, he remarked, in their own hearts there 
seemed to be no room for him (Read 5,11—6,13). 

At this point in the epistle Paul introduced the topic 
of bearing “the yoke with unbelievers.” He seems to 
have been referring to marriage with pagans, although 
he may have been speaking of the avoidance of pagan 
vices. Since there can be no harmony between light and 
darkness, Christ and Belial (the devil), there can be no 
union between a believer and an unbeliever. The Corin- 
thians were temples of the living God, therefore let them 
cleanse themselves of all defilement of the flesh and 
sanctify themselves. It is difficult to link up this section 
with the previous part of the epistle; at the beginning 
of chapter six Paul expresses the wish that the Corin- 
thians would not receive the grace of God in vain. One 
way of receiving it in vain would be to bear the yoke 
with unbelievers (Read 6,14—7,1). 


THE CORINTHIANS HAD ST, PAUL’S CONFIDENCE 


The restless mind of St. Paul now returned to his 
love for his Corinthians and to his disturbed relations 
with them. He was coming and he wanted them to “make 
room for us.”” They were in his and the others’ (Timothy 
and Titus and Silvanus) hearts ; they had his confidence, 
so much so that Paul had boasted far and wide about 
them. He himself had been quite perturbed when he came 
to Macedonia, but now the report of Titus had com 
forted him, for he had told “of your longing, of your 
sorrow, of your zeal for me, so that I rejoiced yet more.” 
The Apostle now referred to the sorrow he had caused 
them by his letter (this may be the first epistle to the 
Corinthians or a lost one, see chapter 2, verses one and 
following) ; this sorrow had led to repentance “that 
surely tends to salvation.” Once more Paul spoke of the 
one who had wronged him (see chapter 2, verses 5ff.); 
he had written the way he did to show his zeal for th 
Corinthians. Now he was comforted and so was Titus 
More than that. Paul was filled with joy because his 
boasting to Titus about the Corinthians had proven to 
be true. Titus was full of love for them and Paul re 
joiced because his confidence in his converts was no¥ 
restored (Read 7,2-16). 

(To be continued) 
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Catholic Social Principles, by Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S.S. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1950; 
pages 803; price $4.50). 


Catholic educators who sought to 
interest their students in’ Catholic 
social principles were greatly hin- 


dered for many years by the lack of - 


suitable textbooks. A few years ago 
this situation was improved by the 
publication of the encyclical, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, basic in its area of 
study. Happily for our teachers, Doc- 
tor Cronin’s new text, Catholic 
Social Principles is a more extensive 
study of our social principles. Selec- 
tions from the social writings .and 
addresses of Popes Leo XIII, Pius 
X, Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius 
XII are used to formulate the prin- 
ciples discussed in each chapter and 
the applications made are specifically 
directed toward the American eco- 
nomic scene. While these selections 
from the papal writings make an ex- 
cellent collection of source material 
for the busy teacher, most fortu- 
nately the author does not allow 
these many excerpts to detract from 
the readability of his book. 

This textbook is divided into three 
parts. Part one outlines the general 
social problems ; here are considered 
the social question, the Church and 
the social problem, the social virtues, 
unsound philosophies of economic 
life, and the ideal social order. Part 
two contains the treatment of the 
more particular problems such as the 
rights and duties of capital, social 
problems of labor, the living wage, 
property, labor unions, the State in 
economic life, and the Church and 
social reform. Finally in the third 
section is an appraisal of the major 
schools of thought which affect 
American Catholics, such as the 
statements by the American hier- 
archy, the codperative movement, 
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the Catholic rural movement, and 
present efforts at Catholic social ac- 
tion in the United States. 

The scope of this text, its excel- 
lent choice of source material and 
the comprehensive annotated read- 
ing lists will greatly appeal to our 
teachers of Catholic social principles 
Their students will find this very 
readable text a challenging criticism 
of the doctrines of economic liberal- 
ism. 

BROTHER JusTIN, F.S.C. 


Must It Be Communism? by Rev. 
Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B. 
Ph.D., with three chapters by Rev. 
Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B. (Joseph 
}*. Wagner, Inc., New York, 
1950; pages viii, 486; price $5). 
Must It Be Communism? by 

Augustine J. Osgniach, professor of 

philosophy at St. Martin’s College, 

was written for the purpose of giv- 
ing Catholics an understanding of 

Christian social doctrines which will 

enable them to practice and spread 

these principles and counteract the 
propaganda of Marxist zealots. This 
book is a welcome addition to the 
literature that explains and amplifies 
the social encyclicals. It is especially 
recommended to teachers of the 
social sciences in high schools for its 
excellent, yet simple, presentation of 
the Marxian doctrines of surplus 
value, dialectical materialism, and 
class conflict; for its concise and 
meaningful description of the his- 
torical development of present-day 
Russian communism, for its explana- 
tion of the structure of Mediaeval 
guilds ; for its discussion of economic 
liberalism; and for its vivid pres- 
entation of the ethical and economic 
fallacies of communism and economic 
liberalism. The author points out 
how communism and economic lib- 
eralism both stem from human 


selfishness, untempered by ethical 
principles, and how communism is‘a 
logical reaction to economic liberal- 
ism. He clearly and convincingly 
demonstrates how Christian social 
principles can obviate the excesses 
of both communism and economic 
liberalism and bring about the ideal 
of the common good to which both 
of these systems give lip service. He 
brilliantly refutes the popular fallacy 
that consumer cooperatives are 
closely related to communism. 

This book can be used advan- 
tageously by college students who 
have already taken introductory 
courses in ethics, economics and 
sociology. It should be required 
reading in college courses in the 
social encyclicals. The book may not 
be appreciated by the general reader, 
for although it is very simple in some 
parts, in other parts it assumes a 
greater familiarity with the social 
sciences than most general readers 
possess. 

More accuracy in certain state- 
ments would improve the book. For 
example, chapter 2 gives the impres- 
sion that the influence of the Medi- 
aeval guilds and monastic establish- 
ments was’ more universal than it 
actually was. In chapter 12 the 
author implies that the savings of 
consumer cooperatives and credit 
unions come only from the elimina- 
tion of exploitation by middlemen 
and money lenders, whereas coop- 
eratives may bring savings where no 
abuses exist by merely facilitating 
consumer self-help. 

The glossary is good. The bibli- 
ography is very comprehensive but 
cannot be readily used by the college 
student or the general reader because 
the books range so widely in the 
background required for their com- 
prehension. An extensive index com- 
pletes the book. 

HELEN CATHERINE Porter, Ph.D. 





The New Marian Missal For Daily 
Mass, by Sylvester P. Juergens, 
S.M., S.T.D. (Regina Press, New 
York, 1950; pages 1445; price, 
school edition $2.75). 


“Christ is not passive on the altar, 
during the Holy Sacrifice. Neither 
should those who hear Mass be pas- 
sive spectators. When at Mass, we 
are doing more than hearing Mass. 
We are—or should be—actively en- 
gaged with the priest. The priest is 
indeed a special representative com- 
missioned by his ordination, but he 
acts in the name of all present. 

“We share actively in the Mass, 
when we repeat with the priest the 
very words and prayers of the Di- 
vine Sacrifice. That is why our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, declares 
those are worthy of praise, who, in- 
spired by the purpose of enabling 
the Christian people to take part in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice more easily 
and fruitfully, properly try to place 
the Roman Missal in the hands of 
the people, so that the faithful, joined 
with the priest, may pray together 
with the same words as his and with 
the same sentiments as those of the 
Church.” 

With these words, Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P., editor of The Sign, 
exhorts us in the Preface of Father 
Juergen’s The New Marian Missal, 
to a more active participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Father 
Juergens, himself, deserves the com- 
mendation of Pope Pius, referred to, 
because, from his pen has come not 
“just another Missal” but a Missal 
that will reach the hearts and hands 
of the people of the future — the 
children of our schools. 

To attract the attention of children 
and to induce them to turn and use 
its pages, a Missal must not be for- 
midable in size and bulk ; ponderous 
with symbols, references, and cross- 
references; and for the majority, 
must not be expensive. From the 
start it can be said that these objec- 
tions cannot be raised against this 
new Missal. 

Compressed within the bulk of one 
inch, it is surprising how much perti- 
nent information is offered to both 
teacher and pupil. Following Father 
Gorman’s inspiring Preface is the 
usual table of movable feasts, a brief 
explanation of the feasts and fasts, 
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occurring throughout the year, in 
different countries of the world, and 
the manner of administering baptism. 
A Liturgical Calendar in the front 
and a well itemized Table of Con- 
tents at the end, guide in the use of 
the book. These two items are 
worthy of special note. 

The Liturgical Calendar is divided 
into two parts: the Proper of the 
Seasons and the Proper of the 
Saints. The Proper of the Seasons, 
following the cycles of the church 
year, gives the pages for the Masses 
of Sundays, Holydays and Ember 
Days, denoting also the type of feast 
and the color of vestments worn by 
the priest. The Proper of the Saints, 
following the calendar year, lists the 
pages on which may be found the 
Masses honoring the different saints, 
on their respective days. This list 
gives the title of a saint, his date of 
death, and the type of the feast. Even 
more helpful is the Table of Con- 
tents which, besides outlining the 
contents in order of pages, adds 
alphabetical indexes of Masses said 
on special feasts of our Lord, our 
Lady, and the saints, giving the dates 
on which celebrated. 

The New Marian Missal is a daily 
Missal, therefore it can be used by 
children every morning. The Ordi- 
nary of the Mass, placed in the cen- 
ter, permits easy handling for locat- 
ing the Proper of the day, with a 
minimum of page-turning. The Or- 
dinary, Introit, Gradual, Offertory 
and Communion prayers, given in 
both Latin and English, together 
with explanatory notes on the litur- 
gy, the liturgical year, the signifi- 
cance of the feast celebrated and a 
daily thought from The Imitation of 
Christ, at the end of the Mass for 
each day, are valuable aids in teach- 
ing and learning the use of the Mis- 
sal. 

To these inducements add the con- 
venience of having, in the same book, 
various devotions to the Sacred 
Heart and to our Lady; Forty 
Hours; Benediction; first Friday 
and first Saturday ; litanies; way of 
the cross ; preparation for confession 
and Communion, so inserted in the 
Missal as to excite the sentiment 
requisite at that particular part of 
the Mass or at that particular season 
of the Church year. 


SistER M. EpmMunp, R.S.M. 


Where I Found Christ, edited by 
John A. O’Brien (Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1950; pages 270; price $2.50). 


In Where I Found Christ, four- 
teen noted men and women of today 
tell their own stories of how they 
found God, Jesus Christ, and His 
Church. They traveled by different 
paths, writes Dr. John A. O'Brien 
in his concluding editorial chapter, 
but the motive underlying all the 
pilgrimages was fundamentally the 
same: the desire to find God and the 
fullness of divine revelation. Their 
only compensation for the labor of 
writing their odysseys is the joy that 
comes from lending a hand to others 
in the universal search for the mean- 
ing of life, and consequently for God. 
The stories of their spiritual quest 
are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk, The reading of these 
stories will edify the practical Cath- 
olic, for he will see his Church in the 
words of Edward O. Dodson as “a 
Church of strong faith, constant 
through all ages and in all places, 
(realizing) the tremendous impor- 
tance of thoroughly teaching all her 
children.” The inquiring non-Cath- 
olic who reads these stories of per- 
sons like himself in quest of the truth, 
will be forced to admit, as was 
Bishop Hunt, that there is “nothing 
between Christ and chaos, nothing 
between the Catholic faith and 
atheism.” 

It is interesting to hear from the 
patriarch of this group of converts, 
David Goldstein, that he found the 
beauty which abided potentially in 
Judaism full-blossomed in Chris- 
tianity. “Therefore, when a Jew be- 
comes a Catholic, he no more denies 
the faith of his fathers of the days 
when Judaism was the Mosaic re- 
ligion in its fullness than the butter- 
fly, if it had the power of reasoning, 
could rightly deny the caterpillar 
from which its beauty evolved” (p. 
150). 

The fourteen stories are powerful, 
compelling. No human being who 
has felt the thirst of the soul for 
the spiritual and eternal realities can 
read them unmoved. Every Catholic 
who reads them will be prompted to 
offer a prayer to God that the light 
of faith may shine upon all men. 

(Rev.) Paut E, CAMPBELL 
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Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in Our Stride 
Part IL Projected Stills—The Filmstrip 


By REV. LEO E, HAMMERL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 35 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


TIS A VERY factual and penetrat- 
ing observation that there is no 
subject at the elementary level that can be taught ade- 
quately without visual aids.* The items selected and the 
techniques in their use may be as different as night and 
day. But, however chosen or used, they will carry more 
accurate ideas and impressions than verbalism alone 
could possibly convey; moreover, they can more re- 
alistically dramatize the need of Christian habits or 
excite dormant imaginations. And, after all, the teaching 
profession is concerned with instilling ideas, building 
honorable habits and attitudes and awakening creative 
imaginations. The purpose of education is not to con- 
struct vocabularies ; but to build men. It is not to make 
them bookish or jolly conversationalists; but to bring 
them to meet experiences with competency and accuracy 
in secular pursuits and clear judgment in spiritual de- 
cisions. It is to bring them to face reality with under- 
standing and confidence and ability. 

That is precisely why visual aids have so much to 
offer. They take a topic out of the realm of word de- 
scription and put it into tangible or visible fact. The 
Catechism tells us that the human soul was made to see 
God someday ; the child might ponder heavily over all 
those Catechism attributes of God (His omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, etc.), with little realization 
of the magnitude of God that these poor words are try- 
ing to tell. In heaven, let him but see God, and there 
exists no further need of all those dissecting descriptives. 

The value of visual aids is their conformity with 
reality and, therefore, their conformity to truth. Every 
visual aid is an approach to reality, an attempt to dupli- 
cate the original.* The enterprising and industrious 


1Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Sub- 
jects (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943, p. 25. 
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teacher might advance the children’s concept of Eskimo 
life with a filmstrip, showing specific phases of their 
lives; further, she has at hand today the means for 
bringing their daily life into the classroom with motion 
picture films ; their dances, their songs, the hunting trips 
are realistic on the screen because these are pictures of 
real live Eskimos. That is a fairly close approach to 
reality, to truth; to hear their voices and see emotions 
registered on their faces enables the children not to 
learn about Eskimos, but to know them. 


A CONCLUDING WORD ON CLASSROOM STILLS 


In our last article, it was pointed out that there are 
many types of visual aids. Stress, however, was not laid 
on the ubiquity of visual aids, but rather on the am 
biguity that comes from a careless and casual discussion 
of this topic. The main purpose of that piece was © 
divide this welter of material into three groupings ; and 
then, to treat each one as a separate cell, with distinctive 
contributing characteristics, and yet with definite and 
finite capacities. The first group we called “classroom 
stills” referring to those items of education which are 
brought directly into the classroom to be seen and used 
and handled by the pupils. In short, into this category 
was placed all those aids which do not need mechanical 
projection. Someone has written to me, derisively, about 
classroom stills asking in a supercilious undertone of 
superiority : “Indeed, classroom stills! Are those things 
still in the classroom?” Presumably, they should long 


2F. Galton, Inquiries into Human Development and Faculties 
(London: Macmillan and Co.), p. 141. 
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the difference... 
See them both! 


DIFFERENCE! 


When you’ve bought a Viewlex you’ve 
bought the best projector engineering 
can devise. It’s got everything! Ease of 
operation—sturdy construction—and 
YOUR CHOICE OF LENSES! That’s 
important, because it helps you fit your 
visual aid equipment comfortably into 
your budget! Which shall it be--- 
R or L---Retar or Luxtar lens? 


The Retar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and corrected, and is optically de- 
signed to give excellent coverage of 
single frame strip film in this “bud- 
get priced” projector. 


The Luxtar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and color corrected and is the very 
highest grade of projection lens ob- 
tainable. It will project images that 
are Needle Sharp right out to the 
very edges. For top quality, it’s the 
Luxtar lens and it’s only $6.00 more. 
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since have been removed as unnecessary distractions and 
permitted only during those classes where their subject 
was concerned. I suppose there is some merit to such 
a system of handling the ordinary props of an ele- 
mentary-school classroom ; but it seems to me that one 
would need a conveyor belt to shuttle the gadgets in and 
out of the scene of teaching activity. Evidently, the 
latest teaching techniques recommend that the revered 
presence of all those hallowed posters, globes and at- 
tractive decorations be removed as irrelevant. I was 
totally unaware of this new trend. I rather think that, 
if carried out in logical fashion, it would leave the world 
a dolefully bleak place to live in. 

Be that as it may, most of us are not interested in 
trends but in teaching ; and I shall continue to look with 
deep indulgence upon that ancient practice of “vulgarly 
displaying” all those dainty seasonal decorations and the 
world maps or miniature models even though they dis- 
tractingly channel childish imaginations into reflective 
thoughts of events and places far from the present: 
thoughts of white robed missionaries among the Ugandi, 
or the lonely Alaskan vigil on the ice-bound outposts of 
Attu, And what of the many unknown graces that come 
from contemplating the crucifix; or the calmness and 
quiet of the hallway kept by the monitoring of St. 
Joseph at the end of the corridor? Even that faded 
and weather-beaten picture of Washington crossing 
the Delaware adds something imperceptible to the 
classroom. Surely, the new trend would never have us 
eject the shrine of our Lady which the children so 
cherish and to which they happily bring flowers of the 
fairest from the woodlands and fields. 


PROJECTED STILLS ATTENTION ARRESTERS 


The stated purpose of this article is to discuss the 
use of projected “stills” which for purposes of simplicity 
we shall call the filmstrip. Actually under this heading 
fall many other visual techniques, principally these : the 
slide, the film and slide projector, and the opaque pro- 
jector. What is said of the filmstrip essentially is ap- 
plicable to these others as well. 

The filmstrip does three things for the teacher : 

1. Helps attain attention. 

2. Presents a sequential or serial picturization of a 
topic. 

3. Offers a technique for repetition. 

Unquestionally, the filmstrip is an effective aid in 
obtaining attention. The whole mood and manner of its 
presentation indicates that attention is almost perforce 
the first and the easiest outcome of its use. If the film- 
strip is shown properly, the eyes of the pupils will be 
confronted with only the image on the silver screen and 
their listening directed to the commentary of the teacher. 
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In a recent survey of 5000 teachers, the fact of failure 
in school work, was overwhelmingly attributed to the 
lack of attention.* Certainly the filmstrip is a huge step 
in overcoming that deficit. The visual aid field is stil} 
held as suspect by many of the more reactionary teach- 
ers. They express constant concern lest they lose yal- 
uable time in arranging film schedules out of class and 
precious time showing these materials in class. Yet they 
forget that all their other time-consuming efforts are 
probably less effective in obtaining that vital attention, 

There does persist, however, this attitude of skep- 
ticism about visual aids. One Sister giving voice to that 
attitude told me that what the children need nowadays 
is not visual aids but hearing aids; and then continuing 
she gave a definite cue to her difficulty. “Visual aids 
mean little,” she complained, “If I could bandage their 
eyes and tie their hands for half an hour a day, I could 
do all that the courses call for.’”” Her problem was lack 
of attention; part of the solution, an intelligent use of 
visual aids. The filmstrip is teaching technique spe- 
cifically designed to obtain that elusive attention; it 
centers the pupils thought on only one thing to the ex- 
clusion of so many ordinary distractions. 

During the last war, the Navy conducted several 
experiments along this line. Pictures were secretly taken 
of student-officers in class; and the results were sig- 
nificant. In classes where films were being used the 
pictures revealed that 92% had their eyes focussed on 
the screen. In an ordinary classroom situation, the in- 
structor had only 39% of attention. The result of the 
survey was based on the direction of the eyes; the pre- 
sumption was that auditory attention would be following 
the same direction. Those incidents alone speak volumes 
on the effectiveness of the filmstrip to catch attention, 
both from a physiological and psychological approach. 

Furthermore, the use of the filmstrip increases atten- 
tion by arousing and sustaining interest. How often is 
attention lost because there is lacking an immediate and 
dynamic motivation, such as the filmstrip offers. 


MORE THOROUGH PRESENTATION BY PROJECTED 
STILLS 


a EEN AR NRE a RR 


The second salutary function and feature of the film 
strip is that it enables the teacher to present a topic 
in more thoroughness than could be realized by verbal 
means or the limited amount of pictures which are of 
fered in average text books. This fact derives from the 
graphic continuity of the filmstrip the sequential de 
velopment that so frequently defies quick and accuralt 
clarification. Isolated incidents of any subject are nd 


3 4udio-Visual Education (N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Dec, 
1946), pp. 136-137. 

*R. Irvine, M.D., “An Ocular Policy for Schools,” Amer. /. 
Ophthal., 24’ (July 1940) 779-788. 
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difficult to teach. The real challenge lies in the ability 
to integrate those incidents into the whole intelligible unit 
of study. : 

Here again the filmstrip makes its force felt. Take, 
for example, a unit of social studies on “Conservation.” 
Many phases of this far-reaching and ramified subject 
are easy to “put across” as individual separate pieces 
of information. The difficult thing is to organize this 
maze of loosely-knit material for a comprehensive under- 
standing of the problem and the programmatic steps 
that have been taken toward its solution; in this, the 
filmstrip is of invaluable assistance. There are many 
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days excellent filmstrips on this and other topics, filmstrips 
uing that will give the teacher fifty first-hand pictures of the EVER TOLD! 
aids problem, an explanation of the intricate attempts at its 


their solution, and which vividly conclude with recommenda- 
tions of personal responsibility. 
Thirdly, it is claimed for the filmstrip that it is a | 
subtle and yet resourceful and successful method of 
repetition. And there is still great and sometimes, I feel, 
unsuspected validity to the ancient ‘axiom, “repetitio 


est mater studiorum.” (To be continued ) 












Plan First American 
Catholic Film Festival aT eee 


By MICHAEL LINDEN 





“CHRIST. THE KING” will hold you in 


Plans for the first American Catholic film festival are its magic spell, as it weaves a story of the 
now in the making. Members of the Catholic Film and | 
Radio Guild, 628 West 114th Street, New York City, 


are following the pattern of the successful festivals held 
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in European countries and are providing for presenta- . 
The Religious Picture of the Year—A 


tions on five successive nights. 


16mm. Film of Enduring Beauty and 

























































TED Dramatic Appeal. A Year-Round At- 
- IMPOSING PROGRAM PLANNED traction for Your Church, School and 
~ a RUMEN oo St EES 2 RRS ERIN nema Fund-Raising Activities. 
e film- 
1 topic Each program will deal with a different theme illus- | 
verbal trating the use of pictures to advance the message of For Full Information 
are o Christ. Determination of the date will depend on the 
om the ‘Ompletion of several films including “The Three Shep- 7 
jal de herds of Fatima” produced by Michael Grace and “The Ss é Mi P E X C Oo mes i N Cc T 
ceurate @ Joyful Mysteries,” now being processed in Hollywood RKO Palace Theatre Buildin 
are not § ‘0r Father Peyton’s Rosary campaign. The first week 
in December is most likely. 1564 BROADWAY 
in, Det. These films, with Fanchon Royer’s two short koda- 
aan chrome films and a thirty-minute black and white NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
, “Pageant of Mary” now being assembled, will make up 
a two-hour program on the Blessed Virgin “Mexican Telephone: PLaza 7-7460 
‘ducal’ @ Miracle.” The longer of Miss Royer’s films deals with 
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FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Catholic Pioneers and 
Builders of America 


A new series of ten FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
which fills specific curriculum needs and offers an inter- 
esting, instructive visual program for all adult groups. 

This series of colorful and interesting filmstrips tell 
the true and exciting story of Catholic contributions to 
the building of America; how self-sacrificing priests, 
side by side with other great Catholics, largely dis- 
covered and settled America. There is hardly a section 
of America which does not owe much of its heritage to 
Catholic initiative and perseverance. They give facts 
vital for every Catholic. Prepared by a group of visual 
experts under the supervision of Prof. William P. 
O’Ryan, M.A., L.L.D., of St. John’s University. 

. The Discovery of America 

. Early American Explorers 

. Florida to Mississippi 

. California and the Southwest 

. Northern Explorers & Colonists $ 00 
. Jacques Marquette, S.J. 

. Jesuits on Northern Lakes and Rivers 

. The Story of La Salle COMPLETE 

. Maryland, New York, Hudson Bay, : 
the Ursulines 
. Contributions to American 
Independence 


Daonounhwn— 


° 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. _ Dept. CE-2 
330 West 42nd Street 


TWELVE FRUITS 
Meditations on the Holy Ghost 
By C. J. WOOLEN 


Here Is A BOOK written with an 
explicit and eminently practical object. 
It aims to dispel the misunderstanding 
which has relegated the Fruits to the realm 
of abstraction, and insists that the Fruits 
should be manifested in the daily life of 
the normal Catholic. Unfortunately most 
people never even advert to the fact that 
in these wonderful Fruits they have an 
inexhaustible reservoir of spiritual energy 
to draw upon in every emergency. In this 
work we see, as it were, the Fruits in 
action. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





New York 18, N. Y. 





the shrine of our Lady of the Sacred Heart in Mexico 
City. The shorter film, entitled “Day of Guadalupe,” js 
a documentary on the most famous shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin in the western world. 

According to present plans the programs for the five 
nights will be in the following order: (1) the Sacrifice 
of the Mass; (2) the Blessed Virgin Mary; (3) his- 
torical films ; (4) Father Hubbard films ; (5) missionary 
subjects. It is possible that there will be another night's 
program devoted to latest developments in television. 

For the program dealing with the Mass there is 
abundant material with such films available as “The 
Eternal Gift,” narrated by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen ; “The 
Perpetual Sacrifice,” produced by W. H. S. Foster; 
“The Perfect Gift” by Rev. Robert F. Southard, S.J. 
of St. Louis University; and the expository film “The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,” by the Revs. Edward J. 
and Paul J. Hayes* of the Archdiocese of Newark. 

The historical program will have as its principal fea- 
tures “Through the Centuries,” the black and white film 
assembled and edited by the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, 
S.J., from sequences in different Hollywood classics 
dealing with the birth and advancement of Christianity, 
and Miss Royer’s “Mission to America,” a full-length 


| color film dealing with Fray Junipero Serra and the 


Franciscan missionary conquest of California. 


FILMS ON MISSIONS 


For a missionary program, too, there is abundant 
material. Only recently the Right Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Boardman, diocesan director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Brooklyn, announced that 
the organization’s film library has now available twenty 
films dealing with subjects pertinent to the missions. 

The imposing list of films to be found in the library, 
which has become one of the most important operations 
of the Society includes the following : 

Arctic Missions of the Mackenzie, photographed by 
Rev. William Leising, O.M.I.; 60 minutes. 

The Great Heart, the story of Father Damien ; 12 min. 


Story of the Vatican, with narration by Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen ; 64 min. 

Donato, missions on the Fiji Islands ; 45 min. 

Ageless China, filming and narration by Rev. Bernard 
R. Hubbard, S.J.; 45 min. 

Patna-on-the-Ganges, on Jesuit schools and missions; | 
40 min. 

Obeying the Command, work of the Holy Childhood 
Association in the Orient and Africa, Pedro de Cordoba 
narrating ; 40 min. 


1Cf. Rev. R. E. Southard, S.J., “How to Teach the Mass with 
Visual Aids.” Tue Catnoric Epucator, XX (Nov., 1949) 170. 

2Cf. Revs. Edw. J. and Paul J. Hayes, “Making the Most 0 
Motion Pictures,’ THe CatHotic Epucator, XX (Nov., 1949) 
178. 
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The Cross and the Dragon, setting in China with 
musical selection by Bing Crosby; 45 min. 

Hope of the Harvest, young men of Maryknoll; 25 
min. 

Miracle of Blue Cloud Country, story of work of Rev. 
Mark Tinnien, M.M.; 25 min. 

Cradle of Mankind, Jesuits in Iraq and Baghdad ; 5C 
min. 

The Missionary’s Cross, Maryknoll Mission’s in 
China ; 40 min. 

Bemana—The Fiji Islands, work of the Marist 
Fathers ; 24 min. 

When Women Conquer, about the Medical Mission- 
aries of Mary; 40 min. 

The Kid Down the Block, preparation for priesthood 
at Maryknoll ; 30 min. 

Conquest of Cathay, the Columban Fathers in China ; 
40 min. 

The Hermit Kingdom, the Columban Fathers in 
Korea, North and South; 30 min. 

The New Rising Sun, the Columban Fathers in 
Japan ; 30 min. 


CONVERT FILM PRODUCER 


Miss Royer, now president of the Catholic Film and 
Radio Guild, is presently residing in Mexico where she 
has finished three books during the past several years. 
Since joining the Guild while making her first Catholic 
film “Mission to America,” she has become a convert to 
the Church, giving up a very lucrative and successful 
career in Hollywood to dedicate herself exclusively to 
making Catholic films and writing of Catholic books. 

With three children to support she has produced eight 
films in the past eight years, including in addition to 
those given above “Millions Call Him Father,” “A 
Fighter for the True Peace,” “Birthplace of Democ- 
racy,” and “The Bell Ringer of Antigua,” all done in 
sound and color. Photographed in Mexico on original 
locations where the historic episodes occurred, they deal 
with the beginning of Catholic endeavors in the new 
world in the fields of education, law, abolition of slavery 
and hospital work. 

“Millions Call Him Father,” the story of Pedro de 
Gante,° a Franciscan lay Brother, the first educator of 
the new world, had an impressive premieére in his native 
city of Ghent in Belgium. 

According to Daniel E. Doran, chairman of the Cath- 
olic Film and Radio Guild, film critics and educators 
will be asked to evaluate the presentations on their 
merits; and if the New York venture is regarded as 
having achieved the objectives of popularizing and rating 
Catholic films, it may be duplicated in other cities. 


Stein 


°Cf. Brother Basil, F.S.C., “Pedro de Gante, the First Great 
ucator and Catechisi of America,” THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 
XIX (March, 1949) 376. 
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Harding School, Mason City, lowa 


They sit better, see better, 
learn more easily, with 


The new American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk is earn- 
ing enthusiastic praise from 
teachers and delighted ap- 
proval from children. 
Among its exclusive ad- 


vantages are simple, noiseless 


adjustment to three approved 
desk-top positions, and auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment to provide focal adjust- 
ment for all tasks in any 
desk-top position. The 30 to 
55% reflectance of its light 
natural-wood finish conforms 
with accepted brightness ra- 
tios. Body torque for left or 
right eye-hand preferences is 
reduced by the 45° seat swivel 
either way, which also pro- 
vides easy ingress and egress. 


Write for full-color brochure. 


Desk-top shown at 20° slope. 
Pupil can adjust to 10° slope; or 
to level position for manipula- 
tive tasks. Deep-curved back 
with self-adjusting lower rail and 
cradleform seat promote relaxed 
sitting and freedom to perform, 


FREE! Also write for new illustrated booklet. “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom," by Darell Boyd Harmon; deals comprehensively with 
all phases of modern classroom environment. And “The Case for 
the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with comments by educators using this desk, 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





| AMERICAN UNIVERSAL“TEN- TWENTY” DESKS 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Audio Visual Nens 


United World Films Catalog 


Several items of particular interest to 
Catholic educators can be gleaned from 
“Institutional Films” catalog. Herein 
United World Films offers films made by 
the well-known producers Louis de Roche- 
mont and the J. Arthur Rank Organiza- 
tion. 


The Earth and Its Peoples is a series of 
36 pictures now completed after over three 


MOORE GYM SUITS a 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, ““Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ai ats 


we 





years of production efforts and a con- 
siderable financial investment. 


A new series of human biology and 
another on botany are announced in this 
new catalog. 

Listed for the first time in the “Relig- 
ious Education” catalog are The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and The Gateway 
to the Faith (Baptism), both produced by 
two priests of the Newark Diocese. (S18) 


Unit Converts Movie Projector to 
Slide Projection 


A new, low-cost, readily attached unit 
enables the classroom teacher to conven 
the Ampro “Premier-20” 16mm _ sound 
projector into a 750/1000 watt slide pro. 
jector. Complete with slide carrier and 
lens, the unit fits over the lamp housing 
of the “movie” projector. It has a sep. 
arate tilt platform which makes possible 
instant picture-on-screen adjustments. 


(S19) 


e CLASS PINS 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


—_o— 


School and community seals are a specialty with us. 


—o— 


NOTE: We manufacture only high quality class pins that will 
add to the spirit of your students and to their appreciation 


of your school. 


J. RICHARD O'NEIL CO. 


282 Franklin Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 





adie! 
WORKBOOKS 


WARP'S 


REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
APPROVED 


By Thousands Of Teachers 


BECAUSE— 


FOR THE TEACHER—These books provide a proved method 
of presenting the essential facts in simple, clear terms that 
are easily understood and retained by the pupil. 


FOR THE PUPILS—These books serve as definite guides to 
the essential facts they must know. They direct the practice 
—the doing—to help pupils most quickly and surely master 
and retain these essential facts. 


PROVED BY ACTUAL USE 


The value of WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS to you and 
your pupils has been proved by actual use in thousands of 
good school systems throughout the country. If you have 
used these books, you know how helpful they are; if not, why 
not let them help you as they have helped thousands of others? 


WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS are available in the 
following subjects for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades: 


Civics Agriculture 
History Science 
Geography Nature Study I ; 
Arithmetic Health Reading & Literature 
Music Physiology Spelling 


Write TODAY for catalogue giving synopsis of each book 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


English Composition 
Language 
Grammar 





MAKE WAY FOR MARY 
By Rev. James J. McNally 


In smooth-flowing language the author sets Mary into 
the framework of each Sunday Gospel using unusual 
texts. The Educator user may expect such audience 
response as was shown by Catholic college graduates 
who read galley proofs: “It made me feel proud of 
Mary...” “... like an imported expensive perfume that 
lingers long,” or a third, “It makes me want to be up 
and doing .. .” 


Will offer fresh material to speakers at novenas to 
Our Lady, or at talks to Holy Name or Altar Societies 
and other groups. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Pl., New York 7 
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Boys Town Choir Records Album of 
Christmas Music 


The Boys Town Choir, under the direc- | 
tion of Rev. Francis P. Schmitt, has re- | 
corded an album of Christmas music for 


Capital Records of Hollywood, Calif., one Now § i F Bi ik LF ST0 a i FS 
of the “Big Four” in the recording in- 
dustry. 

The hymns and carols included in the 


album are “When Christ Was Born’; COME 10 LIFE ON THE SCREEN! 
“0, Holy Night”; “Silent Night” ; “Shep- > 


herds Awake”; “Sleep, My Child Jesus” ; 
“Glory to God in the Highest”; “Fran- 
ciscan Song”; “O, Come All Ye Faith- 
ful’; “The New Born Baby”; and “Ave 
Vera Virginitas.” 4 
The album, which is available at all | 
leading music stores, has been produced | The most cherished stories from the Holy Bible 
in each of the now standard three speeds. | now become a deeply moving, personal religious 
ry . 
(sa) experience! 


peated Calor Slides Religious groups and film libraries everywhere are 


buying these 16mm sound motion picture master- 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., : f th Auties Deck Bi oh Fil 
announces the release of a new color slide | P — ™ the J. Arthur Ran : 7 — weteadt 
series, In Our Image. ganization, for regular use in their Church and 


These are the same paintings which | Sunday School worship and teaching programs. 
were reproduced in the widely-acclaimed 
book, Jn Our Image, published by the 
Oxford Press, and which are being made 
available in 2 in. by 2 in. color slides. 

The series comprises 32 character stud- 
ies of important personalities and events 
depicted in the Old Testament, beginning 
with an interpretation of the creation of 
the world and ending with Psalm 45— 
“God Is Our Refuge.” 

Photographed from Guy Rowe's orig- 
inal 16 in. by 20 in. portraits, four years | 
in the making, these color slides have re- | 
tained all the rich, vibrant color and min- | 
ute detail characteristic of Rowe's paint- | 
ings. Rowe departs completely from the 
other-worldly air of traditional Biblical | io 
art and presents the great Biblical figures — Cat eg 
as living, breathing men, women and chil- 
dren, providing the viewer with a deep The beautiful, tender Old Testament story of Naomi 
emotional experience. (S21) eC 
and her daughter-in-law Ruth, and their journey to 
Bethlehem, much of it actually filmed in Palestine! 


Filmstrip Sets on Sports (Rental $12; Sale $200.) 


The Beginning Sports Series is now 
distributed exclusively by S.V.E. audio- | Other available Bible Story Film Masterpieces and 35mm Filmstrips include: 
visual dealers. THE STORY OF DAVID, PRINCE OF PEACE (The Christmas Story), THE 
: ee by The Athletic Institute, | SYNAGOGUE (2,000 Years Ago Series), THE GOOD SAMARITAN (Color), 
seh sets ot full-length filmetrine: base, | BARABBAS THE ROBBER (The Crucifixion), THE RESURRECTION — 
tall, tennis, golf, bowling, archery, tum- FIRST EASTER, LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


bling and badminton. 


bie: dae, sitesi tek eiaidab: to SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF RELIGIOUS FILMS 
structors in teaching fundamental skills FOR RENTAL AND SALE! 


and for use in physical education pro- 


grams (from intermediate to college grade 
levels) . 





All of the filmstrips in this series are in 
full-color photographs or cartooned illus- 
trations. Each set gives a visual history 
of the sport, basic techniques and sim- 
plified rules with emphasis on how to be- 


come a good player. (S22) a PA ope ey NEW YORK 29, N. we 
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FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOK NEEDS 
Grade School, 
High School, 
College ... 
choose 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


publications! 


Send for free catalogs and circulars 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 13 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
A Study of Wide Range—Eyvery Subject Completely Analyzed 


THE SITE AND THE BUILDING—The plant survey . . preliminary and complete 
plans and specifications . . planning the site . . schools as community centers . . 
interior flexibility-adaptability and expansibility. 

THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL—Standard specifications . . sources of accept- 
able ones . . complete specifications from footings and foundations to roofing. 
ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS—Orientation . . size and proportion . . built-in 
equipment . . color scheme . . focal wall . . acoustic treatment . . classroom lighting. 


SERVICE FACILITIES—Audio-visual rooms and equipment . . public address sys- 
tems . . classroom heating and ventilation . . drinking water supply . . toilet facilities 
. . cafeteria in schools . . fire protection systems. 


GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS—The lobby . . the auditorium . . the stage .. 

auditorium-gym . . the library. 

SCIENCE ROOMS—Chemistry . . physics . . biology . . homemaking . . music . . 

art . . business education. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Main or general shop . . paint shop . . printing shop. 
Illustrated 


Salen: $080 LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS PERTINENT TO A_ BUILDING 
a — and service of the architect . . builder and contract . . public 
iability. 
e DO'S AND DON'TS FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR PLANNING AND CON- 
STRUCTING EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Book News 


Bishop Inspects “In Our Image” 

The Most Rev. Laurence J. FitzSimon, 
Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, made a visit 
to San Angelo recently in order to inspect 
the first copy of a Catholic edition of “In 
Our Image”, by Houston Harte, news- 
paper publisher, and Guy Rowe, Time 
cover artist. 

The original In Our Image, with text 
from the King James version, was pub- 
lished in October, 1949, to retail at $10. 
It is now in its fourth printing. The Cath- 
olic edition of the same book bears the 
imprimatur of Bishop FitzSimon and in- 
cludes a special preface by the Bishop. 

In creating the 32 portraits, Guy Rowe 
used a modern variation of an ancient 
painting technique in which wax and 
grease are the base. The pictures are said 
to have been the subject of lively discus- 
sion in both art and religious circles in 
the past year. 

Houston Harte, Texas newspaper pub- 
lisher, selected the 26 Old Testament nar- 
ratives which make up the text. 

“Anyone unimpressed or perhaps re- 
pelled by somewhat sentimental religious 
illustration,” says the Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of America, 
“will find in these character studies an 
impressive antidote to modern commer- 
cialism in religious art and an equally re- 
freshing reminder of the artistic realism 
of the Middle Ages. Guy Rowe’s charac- 
ters are distinctive individuals, but there 
is one note that is common to all of them 
—they are all “God-struck.” (B8) 


CAPS . GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


st “Ean YASIMON :- 
7 WEST 36ST NEW YORK 18, NY 


The 1951 Supplement to 
French's Catalogue of Plays 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
Tor your c , e ~ , , 
+4 il , 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


November, 1950 





Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 146) 


Rev. Dr. Noel H. Gascoigne, Ph.D. 
Dip£Ed.(Oxon). 

Dr. Gascoigne is director of education 
in Wellington, New Zealand. He was 
educated at Holy Cross College, Mosgiel 
and studied at the Angelicum University, 
Rome, where he received his doctorate in 
philosophy. From 1936 to 1939 he studied 
catechetics under the guidance of Father 
F. H. Drinkwater, founder of the Sower 
scheme, and in Ireland under the late 
Dr. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. During the 
same period, he carried out research upon 
the question of State aid to Catholic 
schools, under the supervision of Most 
Rev. William F. Brown, Bishop of Pella. 
In 1938 he gained the diploma of education 
with honours at Oxford University. The 
following year he studied in the depart- 
ment of religion at Catholic University of 
America. On his return in 1939 to his 
native country, he was appointed director 
of Catholic education and in 1944 was 
made representative of the hierarchy in 
educational matters before the New Zea- 
land government and department of edu- 
cation. 


Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. 

Sister M. Rosalia will be remembered 
for her previous contribution to our col- 
umns. She is chairman of the CCD com- 
mittee on revision of the manuals of re- 
ligious instruction and a member of the 
CCD committee of teaching Sisters. A 
member of the catechetical staff and pro- 
moter of catechetics of her congregation, 
she has given courses in methods of teach- 
ing religion at Loyola College, Baltimore ; 
Creighton University, Omaha; Catholic 
University of America (on the staff of the 
CCD Institute of Catholic Action), and to 
numerous groups of Sisters and laity. She 
is the author of several books, among 
them Child Psychology and Religion, and 
has contributed to several periodicals. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, well known to our read- 
ers, is rector of St. John’s Seminary, San 
Antonio, Texas, where he also is professor 
of Sacred Scripture. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., Ms.inEd. 

Father Hammerl, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in the Diocese of Buffalo, 
continues his series on teaching with the 
aid of audio-visual materials. He was edit- 
cated at St. Bonaventure College, Christ 
the King Seminary, Allegany, N. Y., from 
which he received an M.A., and St. Bona- 
venture University, earning an M.S. in 
Education degree. 


Michael Linden 

Michael Linden is the pen-name of a 
former San Francisco newspaper writer 
and frequent contributor to N.C.W.C. fea- 
ture service and various Catholic publica- 
tions. He spent seven years covering 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
CLASSROOM MUSIC PROGKAM 


Clow 


udie : 
orizono 


An unusually rich program 
of creative activities. 
Includes singing, playing, 
listening and rhythmic 
. creative activities, for 
Grades 1-6, 
with simple, unaffected 
Recordings children will love. 


Made delightful and 
rewarding for the « 
classroom teacher by 
Accompaniments and 
Interpretation, a 

new type of guide, 
written especially 
for teachers without 
professional music 
training. 

A book for each 
grade, 1-6, 


Chasimental 


rorizons 


An eleven-book series 
of ensemble materials 
and orchestral accom- 
paniments which make 
it easy and enjoyable 
for soloists and in- 
strumental groups to 
join the singers in 
classroom or 
assembly 


programs. 


Scored by 
C. Paul Herfurth, 
the music is drawn from 
New Music Horizons, but 
it provides excellent 
material for independent instrumental 
activities. 

Books for piano, flute, violin, 
clarinet, mellophone, drums and bells, 
Eb saxophone, trombone, cello, cornet, 
and rhythm instruments. 


ompany 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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EVER-ENDURING MEMORIALS 


Handsomely hand-chased cast bronze 
memorial plaques by NEWMAN pay trib- 
ute to brave deeds and generosity. 


FREE WRITE TODAY for folders in colors 
and quotations. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. C-E Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


A FOLDER DESCRIBING 
THE ROSARY—in ART—FILMSTRIPS 


255 Masterpieces of Christian Art 


IN FULL COLOR, prepared by Reverend Joseph 
Strugnell, will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 
THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC. 
22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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SERVICE COUPON 3 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. . 
Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 
B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8 
$1, $2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
$9, $10, S11, $12, S13, S14, S15, 
$16, S17, S18, $19, $20, S21, $22 


| RES ee) ee eee 
(Please Print) 


Address 
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Hollywood lots and there developed a 
keen interest in the use of films for the 
advancement of the message of Christ. 
He recently redacted a translation of 
Msgr. Luigi Civardi’s standard work on 
motion pictures entitled Cinema e Morale, 
which was translated into English by 
Sylvester N. Andriano, a San Francisco 
attorney and former professor of romance 
languages at St. Mary’s College, Oakland, 
Calif. Readers will find this redaction, 
“Motion Pictures as an Occasion of Sin,” 
in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
October, 1950, pp. 16-21. 


Coast Guard Examinations 


Competitive examinations for appoint- 
ment to the U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn., will be held in 
major cities of the United States and its 
territories on February 19 and 20, 1951. 
All applications must be postmarked not 
later than January 15, 1951. Applications 
are desired from high school seniors who 
can qualify physically and who will grad- 
uate by June 30, 1951, with a minimum 
of 15 credits, 7 in required subjects. 

Coast Guard Cadets pursue a 4-year 
course leading to a B.S. in Marine Engi- 
neering with eligibilitiy for commissions. 
They receive, in addition to the required 
technical courses, practical and profes- 
sional training which includes summer 
practice cruises to foreign ports. Upon 
graduation and when commissioned, of- 
ficers are assigned to active duty. Athletic 
and social programs at the Academy pro- 
vide pleasant diversion from the rigorous 
academic schedule. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Commandant (PTP), United 
States Coast Guard, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Catholic Colleges! 
and Schools 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New 
in E., B.A., 2 ] 
for teaching, nursing, business, 
social work, pre-medical, music, and n 
other fields. Fully accredited. Exceptional 
tunities in all phases of college life. For f 
information address The Registrar. , 





ee 
Immaculata College $ 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the 
maculate Heart of wary. Fully Accredited, 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secre 
Music. Vocational, Economics, 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. Vi 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadel 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


Home 


Saint Joseph's College * 

Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by 

Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de 
ffers a four-year course leading to the 

of Bachelor of art a ¢ Scienes 
repares for teaching, dietetics, technology, 

nom and journalism. For further information) 

write to the Registrar. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters.gf 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sei- 
ence, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Edu 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Hi 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 
For further information address the Dean. 





Nazareth Academy 


La Grange, Illinois. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Toot of La Grange. Resident and day 
high school for girls. Fully accredited. S 
Chicago’s western suburbs. Courses offered: 
lege Preparatory, Home Economics, Commercial 
Education, Dramatics, Music, Art. For further 
information write to the Registrar. 





Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business sdetails 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education, 
Address the Registrar. 





St. Bonaventure College 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, 
Separate schools: business administration, edwe 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-me ical, Oe 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for fi 
details. 


st 


. ' 
King's College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A liberal arts and 
science college for men, conducted by_the 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Bachelor 
Arts in Economics, English, History, Journ: 
Philosophy, Modern Languages. Bachelor of 
ence in Accounting, Biology, and Chemistry. 
further information address the Dean. 


mi: 


University of Ottawa, Canada 


Bilingual institution in the heart of Canada’s 
capital. Arts, science, business, engineering, phys 
ical education, medicine, law, psychology, 

tion, nursing, social sciences, philosophy, th 
canon law, graduate school. Member of N.C.C. ” 
the Canadian association similar to American & 
crediting agencies. 


el 
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